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ON MILITARIZING AMERICA 
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arshall and American Foreign Policy 


ENERAL GEOKGE MARSHALL is taking over 
the Secretaryship of State at a moment which 
is grave and great, and under conditions un- 


4 fecedented in American history.~The leadership of 


western world lies indisputably in American 


hands; 1947 will be a crucial. year when the most 


Bportant postwar problems will be discussed, and 


j rhaps settled, The international conferences of 


dealt with Italy and the Balkan nations; they 

ere mere skirmishes as compared with the great 

le over Germany which lies immediately ahead. 

on General Marshall falls the responsibility of 

gine the democratic nations in this strenuous fight 
a just peace. 

| The new Secxetary of State will be assured of the 


apport of British and most of the other nations of ’ 


world. It is certain that he will meet the stub- 
opposition of Soviet Russia on most American 


Broposals. In fact the diplomatic duel with Molotov 


rill be Marshall’s scverest task. His opponent will 


e a harJl-boiled realist with vast and varied expér- 
nce in international ralations, a skilled Machia- 
lian who can be cynical or frank, evasive or forth- 


ight, compromising or stubborn, as occasion de- 
ands. 


Molotov and his colleagues are shrewd duel- 
is who are used to using words as weapons, who 

calm fears with fine phrases and promises or 
puse fears with implied threats. 


' Unlike the American Government, the Soviet Gov- 


ment and its representatives possess the advantage 
a Fifth Column, a minority party in almost every 
tion which strives for power by every possible 
ans, and which invariably supports Soviet foreign 
pblicy, commanding influence out of proportion to 
§ numerica. strength. Marshall (unless he reverts to 
discrediiec policy of appeasement) will soon be- 


me the target of unscrupulous attacks. 
| When James Byrnes assumed leadership of the 


te Department about 20 months ago he was a 
cessful politician on the American model, exper- 
meed in domestic affairs but with little knowledge 


of international relations and diplomacy. He was 
prepared to deal with the Russians much as he had 
dealt with American political opponents, to “go 
hand-in-hand” with our former ally, to cooperate 
and compromise. He disliked British imperialism. 
He was rather naive in his attitude toward: the Russian 
use of sach phrases as “free and unfettered elections,” 
“national independence,” and “liquidating the rem- 
nants of Fascism.” 

At Potsdam Byrnes agreed to a treaty that was 
absurd and disastrous. He acquiesced in the Moscow 
demonstration “trial” of sixteen democratic Poles 
and in Moscow’s domination of Warsaw. He made 
other blunders before he acquired the necessary un- 
derstanding and skill. That he finally did firmly 
reject the policy of appeasemeat is to his credit. This 
method of educating our leaders by trial and error is, 
however, costly to the nation and to other nations. 
The prestige of the United States as guardian of 
democratic principles has suffered enormously. - 

While Byrnes was being schooled in Potsdam, Paris 
and New York, Marshall was taking lessons in- diplo- 
macy in China. He went to Chungking with the simple 


. idea that the Kuomintang and the Communists could 


be brought together at a conference and a reconcilia- 
tion effected by means of reasonable compromise un- 
der American pressure and the civil war erded. Like 
his colleague, he misunderstood the essence of Coni- 
munism, in China or anywhere. He labored mightily, 
but his mission was a failure as were the missions 
of others before him. The only result was an en- 
lightening experience for the American envoy. His 
stateme.it on China speaks a different language than 
he spoke at the beginning. 

This nation and all the nations of the world long 
for great leadership, distinguished statemanship. The 
captain of. the American ship of state sailing, in 
foreign waters has a tremendous responsibility. The 
people of the whole world hope to see a strong- and 
wise personality in charge of American foreign policy, 
one who displays clarity, high principle, bold initia- 
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tive, able to match Soviet diplomats at the dangerous 
game of power politics and win victories tor demo- 
cracy, for a just and lasting peace. 

Thus -far the initiative has been seized end held 
by the Soviet leaders. Treaties approved have. fol- 
lowed Russian blueprints with Anglo-American modi- 
fiactions, largely minor in character. American diplo- 
mats have become masters at amending Soviet pro- 
posals and schemes. Without any doubt, new blue- 
prints have been fabricated in the Kremlin for Ger- 
many and Austria. Where are the American blue- 
prints? What plans can Marshall propose so as to 
take the initiative away from Molotov? Will he be 
forced :gain to amend and retreat and finally approve 
-~—and lose face? 

We hope not. As Chief of Staff Generai Marshall 
exhibited great executive ability. firmucss, vigor, ini- 
tiative. The nation will be disappointed if he does 
not show these qualities as Secretary of State. 





_ SUPER ABUNDANT 


Tue men of science now announce 

A super-poison, one small ounce 

Of which, they say, will do the trick - 

And do it thoroughly and quick. 

No ordinary poison, this, 

Unscientific, hit-or-miss, 

But something brewed by 
brains 

With super-skill and super-pains, 

Nor meant for killing worm or ant 

That menaces the garden plant 

Or silverfish that riddles books 

Or bug of which we hate the looks, 

But for the super super-task, 

Quite all that super-men could ask: 

To slay a people, sans apology, 

That has an alien ideology. 


a 


super- 





Richerd Armour—— 

















Unilateral DisarmamentIs Impossible 


SWALD GARRISON VILLARD is one of those liberal pacifists whom every 
O intelligent person must respect. His anti-war position has never been com- 
promised by the least sympathy with either Fascism or Communism. He is, 
of course, quite correct in arguing that just as World War I did not make the world 
safe for democracy, and was not a war to end wars, and did not stop the growth of 
Prussian militarism, neither did World War II achieve any of these objectives, nor 
did it denazify the world. War never accomplishes any positive progressive result; 
at best it is negative—it defeats a greater evil. But the fact that war itself is a great 
evil, and the victors as well as the vanquished suffer defeat (though not in the same 
degree), will not abolish wars. Not even the threat of universal destruction in an 
atombomb war will prevent World War III, toward which we are drifting. Nor will it 
be caused by either “suspicion” or militarism. 
The dangers of militarism against which Villard warns are very real. No one can 
contemplate complacently the prospect of an appropriation of $15,000,000,000 annually 
for military preparations, the domina- 


TRENDS: Ideas in action; events as they 
@ reflect social tendencies 





The resignation of Baruch from the 
Atomic Commission aroused the fear, 
‘persistent despite denials, that there 
may be some weakening of American 
insistence upon the abolition of the veto 
and the establishment of effective inspec- 
tion and other controls before any 
atomic secrets are released. In any 
event, it is to be regretted that Baruch, 
whether because of age or otherwise, 
has resigned, for he is one of the very 
few elder statesmen, or younger states- 
men, in whom all intelligent men, re- 
gardless of party, can have confidence. 

My guess is that the Baruch plan will 
be amended to death, despite his final 
admonition—do not surrender atom 





tion of our colleges and universities and 
laboratories by the Colonel Blimps, the 
indoctrination by brass hats of our 
youth in- military ideology, including 
ultra-nationalism. 

And yet, what alternative is possible? 
Unilateral disarmament? Appeasement 
of Russian imperialism? Withdrawal of 
American troops from China, Korea, 
Germany, Trieste, etc.? Retreat to iso- 
lationism and repudiation of our respon- 
sibility to safeguard not only American 
interests but what little remains of de- 
mocracy in the world? 

What Villard fails to appreciate com- 
pletely, perhaps, is that any vacuum 
created by withdrawal of British or 
American forces from any theater will 
be filled promptly by Soviet Russia, a 
greater evil; that Russia is not disarm- 
ing but enormously increasing her mili- 
tary potential, under the Bolshevik 
dogma that war is inevitable. Whatever 
development of British or American im- 
perialism there may be, such as our 
insistence that the former Japanese 
mandated islands be under US control, 
is a direct reaction to the much more 
aggressive and uncompromising im- 
perialism of Soviet Russia. The USA has 
seized less than 2,000 square miles of 
island territory, as compared with 
273,947 square miles actually annexed 
by the USSR, plus another 450,000 
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Again? 


New York World-Telegram. 





square miles within the Soviet sphere in- 
creasingly dominated by the Kremlin. 

In view of the intransigeanee of the 
Soviet delegates in the UN Security 
Council and Assembly, their refusal to ™ 
collaborate or compromise, their rejec- 
tion of the Baruch plan for atomic con- 
trol, their insistence on the preservation 


The discussion of what should be done 
for the defense of America, and of de- 
mocracy, should be on another plane. 
Does universal military training in 
“foot-work” and the building of obsolete 
battleships contribute to our security? 
Is the program in charge of Colonel 
Blimps, who thought the airplane an in- 
effective weapon, in charge of generals 
and admirals as obsolete as the reac- 
tionary State Department officials who 
think either in terms of 19th century 
power politics or in terms of 20th 
century pseudo-liberal appeasement of 
“Soviet democracy”? And most im- 
portantly, can America provide the kind 
of leadership which will lead to uni- 
versal, not unilateral, disarmament, to 
world government on a federal and 
democratic basis, to the triumph of pro- 





gressive forces against encroaching 
totalitarianism? 
“ * . 


Russia Rejects The hope aroused by 
Baruch Plan the seemingly con- 

ciliatory attitude of 
the Soviet delegates recently has been 
knocked in the head by Pravda, which 
has reasserted Soviet insistence on “the 
principle of unanimity,” by which is 





MONTGOMERY 
Well Entertained in Moscow 


of the veto power, the fact that the 
Comintern is organizing civil. war in 
many nations and chaos in others, and 
the sovietization of all of Eastern and 
Central Europe, how can anyone expect 
any other reaction than a resurgence of 
American nationalism and militarism? 
Evil as it is, it is less evil than the 
imminent menace of Communist totali- 
trianism. 


meant Big Three “unity”—on Russian 
terms, of course—and the retention of 
the veto. Pravda (Jan. 5) reiterates 
the demand that the manufacture and 
storage of atombombs be stopped. It 
declares that none of the great powers 
should be considered potential violators 
of the atomic control plan. This is, in 
effect, another rejection of the Baruch 
plan. 


secrets until rea) control has been put 

into effect. But the question remains: 

in a world half tetalitarian and half 

democratic, is effective control possible? 
» ” os 


Dig, General Robert Wood Johnson 
Son, called for a civilian commission 
Dig to plan the dispersion and pro- 


tection underground of war in- 
dustries for “the age of atomic war- * 
fare.” Writing in Army. Ordnance, in 
an article entitled “Dig, Son, Dig,” Gen. 
Wood said that the job should not be 
snarled up in military or government 
red tape, and that it should be done 
before the catastrophe, not afterward. 
Like many if not most experts, he evi- 
dently considers an atomic war almost 
inevitable. 

Perhaps a drastic change in Anglo- 
American foreign policy, to force a 
Soviet-retreat and to build a federal 
world government—with Russia if possi- 
ble and without Russia if necessary— 
might be a more effective defense meas- 
ure than for Americans to become cave- 
men, or gophers. 


“ “ * 
War Captain Liddell Hart writes 
With in the London John Bull that 
Russia? the atombomb would not end 


a war against Russia quick- 
ly; that it would be of long duration, 
probably inconclusive, and _ certainly 
disastrouslyy destructive. 

Captain Hart damns the Churchill- ' 
Roosevelt policy of “unconditional sur- 
render.” It destroyed forever the Eu- 
ropean balance of power; it aided Rus- 
sia in gaining hegemony of Central and 





. Eastern Europe; and unrestricted ¢ 
literation bombing destroyed the 
nomic foundations of Germany, whieh 
are necessary to a prosperous continent, 
World War I{I would complete the re 
duction of Europe to barbarism, says 
Captain Hart. 

The National Opinion Research Cem 
ter cites the following answers to the 
billion dollar question: “Do you expect 
the United States to fight in another 
war within the next 25 years?” : 


March July Sept. March Sept, 
1945 1945 1945 «(946g 
XS secceeee S6% 42% 44% 68% ime Ee 
NG. -ceasene «. 45 4644 20 % 
Don’t know. 19 12 12 12 1 
The American Institute of Puolie 
Opinion reported a slight deéline ig 


pessimism also: 69 percent expected 
war in March, 1946, and 65 percent in 
July. NORC finds that 36 percent ex. 
pect war within ten years. The Psycho 
logical Corporation conducted a voll 
which showed that in February, 1943, 
43 percent expected war within 25 years” 
and 47 percent thought that lasting 
peace would be achieved; in October,” 
1946, 74 percent expected war and only 
18 percent thought, that there- will be 
lasting peace. A Fortune poll gave these 
results:* in June, 1943, 62 percent 
thought that there is a good chance to 
avoid war; in July, 1946, the figure de. 
clined to 50. 


* - * 
Surpluses, “Food for Freedom” 
Shortages, charges that “Last year 
Selfishness world-wide drought 


threatened many millions 
of people with starvation. The increased 
amount of food potentially available this 
year, if equitably distributed, could pro- 
vide for diets considerably above the 
starvation level for almost all of Europe, 


“Certain powerful US 
groups, ‘to increase their profits while 
prices are high, are insisting on pref- 
erential treatment for the US. Referenee 
is made especially to manipulations con- 
cerning sugar, fats and oils. Serious 
food shortages this year will slow down 
recovery abroad arid are very apt to 
result in several countries being depend. 
ent on relief assistance for another 
three to five years. Greater assistance 
right now might enable them to take 
eare of their own food needs in 1948. 


“Unfortunately, the movement of US 
food abroad has fallen behind schedule 
and in several countries harvests of last 
year are being used up with dangerous 
rapidity. 

“For the nations of the world to be 
willing to subscribe to the kind of in- 
telligent international food planning 
which Sir John Orr, Director-General 
of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, has recommended they must have 
a feeling of security concerning the 
food policies of the countries from 
which the food for their populations 
can be purchased. When the food policies 
of one of the major sources are so often 
subvervient to the pressures of selfish 
interests, this sense of security is de- 
stroyed.” : 

November shipments of grain to Eu- 
rope were only half of the goal, due to 
the priority given Christmas merchan- 
dise on the railroads. The shortage of 
sugar is due to the fact that the indus 
trial users of sugar for soft drinks, 
candy, canned goods, etc., receive @ 
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larger proportion and a greater tonnage 
of sugar than ever before. In 1939 
homes and restaurants got 66 percent 
of the US sugar supply and industrial 
users 34 percent. During the war this 
percentage was almost exactly reversed, 
and now the Food Industry Council de 
mands most of the increased supply 
of sugar. 
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| Rever writes “think” pieces. 
\feportage is frequently more illuminat- 
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that the daily press was giving 
front-page space to General George C. 
Marshall’s report on his China mission, 
the White House announced his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of State, simultane- 
ously with the announcement of the 
' gesignation, of James F. Byrnes. The 
latter action was forecast in this column 
last week. 
The appointment of Marshall means 
continued American support for Chiang 
Kai-shck and the moderate democratic 





TAFT 
Little Difference Between His Views 
and Truman's? 


program he is sponsoring for China. It 
means a grave setback to the efforts of 
the Chinese and Russian Communists to 
drive American influence out of China. 
It means American opposition to Soviet 
aggression in Europe and the Middle 
East. 

Gen. Marshall has been marked in 
Washington as a very discreet and tact- 
ful man. As a result, only a very small 
tircle of his intimate friends are aware 
of his position on international ques- 
tions. It will come as a surprise, there- 
fore, to many as the days go by to find 
that in Marshall the United States has 
a Secretary of State with a highly in- 
formed and sophisticated political under- 
standing of world problems. 

For the Kremlin, the appointment of 
Marshall will not be cheering news. For 
America, it is. 

That is not to infer that Secretary 


Byrnes is subject to censure. Although 


he started his job with many handicaps 
and lost a good deal of time getting 
started, Byrnes made admirable progress 
as time went by. He finished well. But 
a3 a man, Byrnes was not tempera- 
tentally the ideal person to deal with 
Ward-boiled and tricky international 
Manipulators like Stalin and Molotov. 
nes in his own career had developed 
the art of compromise as a technique for 
fealing with persons and problems. It 
Was an art which he finally and with 
teluctance learned to put aside in dealing 
With the Russians. , 

Gen. Marshall doesn’t begin with the 
handicap of an addiction to compromise 
=—nor with the handicap of a “soft” 
White House policy behind him. 

The lines are now drawn fairly hard 
and fast. There still remains room for 
adjustment ... but not for retreat. The 
Policy of appeasement is a dead duck. 
And at this juncture, General Marshall 
brings to his new job the right tempera- 
tent and the proper sophistication. He 
looks like the right man for the job. 


* * * 
With the Republocrats and 
Demopublicans 


NE of the better reporters in this 
town is Edward T. Folliard of the 
Washington Post. He doesn’t go in much 
for “master-minding” . . . and he almost 
But his 


ing for those who like to do their own 
thinking than any number of “think 
tolumns.” 
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Will Foreign Policy Change 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—On the 
W me afternoon last Tuesday 





All of this is by way of preamble to 
the most incisive piece of reporting on 
President Truman’s State of the Union 
address to the Congress that we have 
seen. This is how Folliard began his 
story: 

“A foreigner, looking down on the 
House chamber yesterday, would have 
had difficulty telling which was the Re- 
publican and which the Democratic side. 
Both were friendly where President Tru- 
man was concerned. From both sides 
came applause and laughter, and pretty 
much in equal measure.” 

I don’t know what Folliard had in the 
back of his head when he wrote those 
sentences. And he is not responsible for 
what I read between his lines. But it 
sounded*to me as though he were saying 
he. couldn’t tell the difference last Mon- 
day between the Democratic and Re- 
publican Party policies. And it seemed 
to me, as I listened to the President and 
watched the reaction on the floor of the 
House, that the central fact of impor- 
tance was that there is so little difference 
between President Truman’s point of 
view and, let us say, Senator Taft’s and 
Senator Vandenberg’s on the Repub- 
lican side. 

Once more the loyal opposition has 
fallen down on the job. In the Roosevelt- 
Willkie campaign, Wendell Willkie was 
criticized for being a “me, too” candi- 
date. It seemed to me last Monday that 
President Truman was talking like a 
“me, too” Republican. 

What’s bad about this is that millions 
of Americans have nobody to speak for 
them. There are millions of Americans 
who are not represented in the Repub- 
lican view on labor, social and tax legis- 
lation. Neither are they represented in 
the views that Truman expressed, even 
though his views were more moderate 
than those of the Republicans. 

Neitner the Republicans nor Truman 
showed an awareness that for millions 
of Americans their daily problems re- 





VANDENBERG 
Republocrat? 


volve around the three R’s of reality— 
meat on the table, a shirt on the back, 
and a roof over the head. 

What is needed is a voice that will 
address itself to the solution of these 
problems—the cost of living, adequate 
supply and distribution for the needs of 
the people, protection against the soul- 
less materialism of the profiteer’s phi- 
losophy. 

There was no such voice raised last 
Monday ... on either side of the House. 
On the contrary, there was—as Folliard 
observed—almost perfect agreement be- 
tween the President and the Republicans. 
In most cases, whatever differences ex- 
isted were only of degree. . 





By Jonathan Stout . 


Under Marshall? 


In only one item—out of a list of 13—~ 
was there any difference of opinion—on 
the budget. And here the difference was 
that the Republicans want to skim off 
bugetary surpluses by cutting taxes, 
while the President wants to use them 
to cut the national debt. 

On two other items there was some 
question as to whether the Democrats 
and Republicans have any clear division 
of opinion. Those items were on immi- 
gration and universal military training. 
Truman came out clearly for permitting 
an increase in immigration so that 
America may do its share in solving the 
heart-breaking problem of the displaced 
humans in Europe, and he came out 
clearly for universal military training 
to back up a small professional military 
establishment with a partially trained 
citizenry. 


Washington and the Nation 


- 


But these two items do_not bring out 
clear-cut party divisions.. There are as 
many Democrats against both measures 
as there are Republicans for them. The 
issues cut across party lines. 

And against these three items, there 
were ten items on which the Republicans 
and Truman see eye-to-eye: repressive 
labor legislation, military preparedness, 
the lifting of economic controlg, the 
veterans’ aid program, Army-Navy eon- 
solidation, health legislation, low-cost 
housing, civil rights legislation, Russian 
policy, and the peace treaties with former 
enemies, : 

Looking over the political scene last 
Monday moved me almost to envy the 
Japanese. They paid heavily to lose a 
war... but out of it they got a thriving 
Social Democratic Party. We paid heavily 
to win a war... and out of it we got 
a Republoerat—or is it a Demopublican— 


ee 


Party .. 
language. 


. neither of which speaks my 











AM no hand at writing deep 

analyses of the American labor 

and political situation, but there 
is one compelling fact to which lib- 
erals and labor have paid little atten- 
tion that can be developed to an ex- 
tent limited only by the newsprint 
shortage. 

A substantial majority of those 

gainfully employed in agriculture are 
not landowners. They are just farm 
workers—like auto workers or imine 
workers ov steel workers. They should 
be organized. They are a part of 
_ American labor. Whether they are 
' paid by the day or hour, or by a share 
of the crop, makes no more difference 
than it does for a factory worker to 
be paid by the day or hour, or by 
piecework scales. 


About 60 percent of our farm pop- 
ulation own nothing but their labor, 
and employ nobody. If as much time 
and money had been spent by labor 
to organize farm workers as it has 
in wooing and “cooperating” with the 
landowning, happy Farmer in _ the 
Dell, who himself has only about a 
42 percent average equity in the land 
he “owns,” then this country would 
be in a less sad state than it is now— 








politically, economically and sociolog- 
ically. 

That these farm workers desper- 
ately want organization is almost 
conclusively proved by the fact that 
an organization has existed among 
them for twelve years. Few workers 
in industry would take the risk and 
the expense of joining a union when 
nothing more than hope for the 
future is offered. Still fewer would co 
so in the South—in an organization 
which allows no racial discrimination 
or segregation. That white and Negro 
share-croppers have been willing to 
endure beating, shooting, burning and 
other milder forms of intimidation, 
and have been willing to outrage 
tradition and break with the South’s 
inflexible patterns, never ceases to 
amaze those who come down to the 
plantation country to see and talk 
with the members of this most uncon- 
ventional of all unions. 

Last August the AFL granted a 
charter to the National Farm Labor 
Union, formerly the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union, and awarded it ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over all farm 
workers. The last NFLU convention 
had authorized the excutive officers 


Organizing South Farm Labor 


By Barney Taylor 


Southern Correspondent of The New Leader 


of the union to enter into negotiations 
“with the larger bodies of organized 
labor,” and AFL and CIO talks were 
carried on simultaneously—up to a 
point. The CIO talks became en- 
tangled and involved with the whole 
Communist controversy, since it 
would have been necessary to remove 
farm workers from the jurisdiction 
of arch-Stalinist Donald Henderson’s 
FTA and hand them over to the 
NFLU, headed by H. L. Mitchell, 
who is hated by the Commynists. 

Meanwhile, AFL leaders such as 
David Dubinsky and Patrick Gorman 
were quick to see the vast potentiali- 
ties in organization of agriculture. 
Members of the AFL’s Executive 
Council, meeting in Chicago, were 
impressed by what had already been 
done. In something less than an hour 
after its application was presented, 
the Council had awarded the charter 
to the NFLU om its own terms. 

Thus began what thoughtful and 
expert observers say may well be one 
of the most important developments 
in labor history. 

” ” * 


Obprratine with an annual bud- 
get considerably less than the salary 
of any one of several union presi- 
dents, NFLU has organized 212 local 
unions and 5 district councils, nearly 
all in the South, with almost half of 
the total membership in Arkansas. 
It would be impressive to quote mem- 
bership figures.in two Arkansas con- 
gressional districts against the total 
vote cast in the 1946 elections, but 
right now that would. be telling 
something that has to be kept on ice 
for a while. 

Leaders of the NFLU do not yet 
know whether the AFL as a whole 
realizes what it has taken on. William 
Green has been an advocate of farm 
worker organization for a long time, 
and has repeatedly expressed his in- 
tention to rally support for NFLU— 
as has Frank Fenton, organization 
director. George Googe is delighted 
at the impetus to his Southern drive. 
But the expected coordinated “big 
push” behind NFLU has not yet had 
time to materialize. 

NFLU has taken its place definite- 
ly in the liberal wing of the AFL. It 
does not propose to become the 
creature of any of the big inter- 
national unions, nor will it submerge 

. (Continued on Page Four) 
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The Home Front 


Americans for Demoeratie Action 


AM proud of that name. All the 

Papers have advertized the fact that 

130 liberals met in Washington over 
the weekend and started something. But 
the headlines may have left you a bit 
puzzled as to just what it was. The 
Herald-Tribune called it “a New Deal 
group.” The Times pointed to it as “a 
group on the right.” But we who were 
there called ourselves American demo- 
crats who want action. To us the New 
Deal seems a part of history, and we 
are, definitely, not headed backward. 
Democracy seems to us the most dynamic 
concept in the world—so we deny with 
appropriate expletives the statement 
that we belong to anything which can 
be degcribed as the “right.” We are on 
the right only in the sense in which that 
word is used as the antonym of wrong. 

Upon my return to the cloistered quiet 
of New York I was battered with ques- 
tions “Who was there? What did they 
represent? Was it anybody besides the 
old UDA crowd? Is it going to be any- 
thing more than a fifth wheel of the 
Democratic Party? Except opposing 
Communists, what are you going to do?” 
These questions are fair enough, and in 
the interest of New Leader readers I 
shall undertake to answer them. 

The assemblage of 130 men and women 
gathered at the Willard Hotel on Jan- 
uary 4 were not the old UDA crowd, 
the old Socialist crowd, the old trade 
union crowd—or any sort of old crowd. 
They were, decidedly, a hew crowd. At 
least the combination was new. And 
most of the people were young. They 
came as individuals, but they repre- 
sented every sort of forward-looking 
organization you can think of. There 
were men and women from active lib- 
eral groups in Baltimore, Detroit, New 
York, Boston, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and a lot of other cities. There 
were officials from powerful AFL and 
CIO unions. There was a distinguished 
group of New Dealers, facetiously re- 
ferred to as a “government in exile.” 
There were members of the present 
Congress. There were a number of 
clergymen and other representatives of 
church organizations. Important lead- 
ers of Negro organizations were on 
hand. Leaders of veterans took an active 
part. 

You need not take my word for the 
fact that this was a new sort of as- 
semblage of liberal leaders. Trade union 
men are the toughest realists you can 
dig up. Here are a few of the union 
officials who took part in the Washing- 
ton conference: David Dubinsky, Harvey 
Brown, Hugo Ernst, B. F. McLaurin, 
James Killen, John Green, Walter P. 
Reuther, Willard Townsend, Samuel 
Wolchak, Jack Altman, George Baldanzi, 
Max Danish, Allan Hayward, Carl 
Holderman, Nathaniel Minkoff, Emi 
Rieve, Boris Shishkin, Barney Taylor. 


Men like these are naturally suspicious 
of well-intentioned persons who eall 
themselves liberals. These men and 
other union representatives had AFL 
and CIO caucuses after it was all over. 
They were unanimous in their en- 
thusiasm for what had been done. More 
than one of them voiced the idea that 
the fruitful cooperation of men from 
the two great federations was symbolic 
of a new unity in the field of social and 
political action. | think that is enough 
to show that what happened in Wash- 
ington was something more than an- 
other liberal talk-fest. 


* * * 


Not Just Anti-Communist 


OME of our most distinguished col- 
umnists spotted the Washington meeting 
as the antithesis of the conclave headed 
by Henry Wallace in New York the 
week before. The so-called Progressive 
Citizens of America.are obviously an 
amalgam of Communists and woozy, 
well-intentioned fellows who call them- 
selves liberals. Harold Ickes, the Alsops 
and Marquis Childs emphasized in ad- 
vance that the Communists were not 
invited to Washington and that the new 
group to be set up would be openly and 
emphatically democratic—that is, against 
dictatorship of any sort and under any 
name. 

That was all right. It was necessary 
to have a clear line in advance. All of 
the 130 members of the gathering were 
in agreement abvut this point. Coming, 
as they did, from all part of the coun- 
try and from many sorts of organiza- 
tions, they had all experienced Commu- 
nist disruption and were firmly resolved 
not to let them mess up this new outfit. 
This new thing was to be clean and 
straight and democratic and American 
and dynamic. 

But the fear of negativism haunted 
the minds of many of the participants. 
More than one took occasion to say 
something like this: We must keep 
totalitarians out so that we shall not 
have to waste time fighting them, but 
our main business is to fight the reac- 
tionary forces which are now riding 
high; our function is to carry .imocratiz 
ideals forward to victory in the United 
States. 

On the other hand, more than one 
was troubled by fear of too close associa- 
tion with the Democratic Party. All of 
those present appreciated the presence 
and active participation of Mrs. Roose- 
velt. Her active good sense helped to 
iron out more than one puzzling point. 
To have a person with her experience 
in practical politics work with others 
straight through the day on details of 
organization was an inspiration to the 
entire group. 

But Mrs. Roosevelt naturally sees the 
Democratic Party as the bearer of the 
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liberal banner. She inevitably conceives 
of the ‘new line-up as a prod to spur 
Democrats with a big D forward in the 
way that they should go. But others 
‘think of Hague and Kelly, of Bilbo and 
Rankin. Suppose that the ®emocratic 
donkey balks, then what? Where do we 
go from there? And more than one 
raised a practical point of exactly the 
sort which Mrs. Roosevelt most readily 
appreciates. They said: “If the Demo- 
crats have us in their pockets from the 
start, they will never respect us, fear 
us or be influenced by us.” 

it wag generally agreed that the idea 
of starting a new party is out for the 
present. You can’t start a new party 
by deciding to do so. Such things happen 
only at historic moments,: and history 
refuses to be hurried. But the deep 
desire for a new party was evident on 
every side. And the political utility of 
the new-party threat was generally rec- 
ognized. So the ADA is to keep ‘itself 
independent and is to work through 
whatever local or national instrumental- 
ities offer the greatest promise. There 
are places where its constituent groups 
already have a good deal of influence. 
To get this influence belfind them, the 
Democrats with a big D will have to be 
good democrats with a small d. 

* * * 


A Fighting Liberal Movement 
No one has at the moment any right 


to speak for the ADA. A committee of 
25 under the joint chairmanship of 


Wilson Wyatt, former Housing Ex. 
pediter, and Leon Henderson, former - 
Price Administrator, is busy perfecting 
details of organization. Within 90 dayg 
they are to call the larger group together 
for final decisions. Then a constitution 
will be adopted, a program outline. and 
officers elected. 


The two co-chairmen issued a state. 
ment which contains the following 
sentences: “We do not expect to reverse 
the political tide overnight. We know 
reaction is riding high in Congress. We 
know the fight confronting liberals is: 
long and hard, but the fight has just 
begun. We have no hidden loyalties. We 
do not have to resort to double talk, 
This is an American organization. We 
believe it is a movement with which 
millions of Americans will affiliate. Now 
we are going to work to build that 
movement.” 


In the general. discussion and jn the 
statement handed to the press it was 
emphasized that domestic and foreign 
policy must be democratized together, 
that they are mutually dependent. At 
home, without sacrifice of civil liberties, 
the New Deal program must be ex- 
panded to insure decent levels of health, 
nutrition, shelter, education. As to for- 
eign policy, the conference gave support 
to the United Nations and especially to 
the Baruch plan for control of the atoms 
bomb. But chief emphasis was placed 
on the need for a dynamic and positive 
program for the expansion of democracy, 








AFL Backs Salary Rise For Teachers 


@ Breaking with all precedent, the 
New York State Federation of Labor 
has written an open letter to Governor 
Dewey, calling on him “to establish by 
legislation a Teacher Charter that will 
show America how to attract to teaching 
the most courageous, socially-minded, 
tolerant, clear-thinking, inspirational 
personalities, who can so transform our 
public school system that it will turn 
out community-minded citizens with a 
zealous devotion to democracy as a way 
of life and to world peace.” 


The State Federation backed the 
Yeachers Guild recommendation of: 
“State aid to make possible increases to 
cover needed educational expansion and 
especially to pay salaries equal to the 
rise in cost-of-living and to raise sala- 
ries where they have not been com- 
mensurate with the services rendered. 
That necessitates a New York minimum 
of $2,700 and a maximum of $5,500; 
and for the rest of the state, salaries 
from $2,500 to $5,000 in not more than 
ten annual increments. This program 


ealls for a $1,050 wage adjustment 
which should be given not only to 
teachers but also to all the employees , 
of the Board of Education.” 





A Twentieth Century Fund report 
says that four leading companies in each 
of the following industries control: 

92 percent of production of tractors 

90 percent of automobiles 

85 percent of window glass 

79 percent of kerosene stoves 

77 percent of refrigerators. 

3 * . 

About two-thirds of America’s churches 
are located in rural communities, but 
only about one-third of the nation’s, 
church members are found in these come 
munities, according to a Twentiéh Cene- 
tury Fund study. 

* ” * 

The cash savings that consumers ac- 
cumulated. during the war, says @ 
Twentieth Century Fund survey, were 
as large as the total amount they actually 
spent for goods and services in 1945. 
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Taylor: Organizing 
(Continued fram "sre Three) 

its identity or surrender its ideals. 
Its legislative program is ambitious 
to the extent that there is no ap- 
parent realization of it short of elec- 
tion of legislators. It is the type of 
organization that impels honest lib- 
erals to say, “. . . if it only can keep 
on being pure.” 

Every union organizer knows he 
can organize a plant easily ff the 
boss is a bum and the wages and con- 
ditions are lousy. Ali American labor 
should know that, by these criteria, 
agricultural labor should be a push- 
over for organization—particularly in 
the Southern cotton fields, and still 
more particularly. among Negroes. 

Cameron P. Hall of New York, 
secretary of the industrial relations 
division of the Federal Council of 
Churches, recently told a church con- 
vention in St. Louis that “too much 
significance cannot be given to the 
charter granted the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union (NFLU) by the AFL. 

“Labor sees agriculture is going 
down the path of mechanization, and 


= 


South Farm Labor 


now is the time to bring the benefits 
of, rural organization into the labor 
field.” 

Hall might have added, “. .. .for 
the benefit of labor itself.” 

The Department of Agriculture 
says that 34.7 percent of the South’s’ 
workers are employed in agriculture 
—and only 21.3 percent in industry. 
Complete organization of industrial 
workers would -complish little with- 
out farm workers. With them joined 
together — completely integrated — 
then there will be none of the South’s 
ills, from pellagra to Bilbo, that can- 
not be cured. 

Most people with a cause to ad- 
vance will say apologetically, “Now 
I don’t pretend that such-and-such is 
@ cure-all, or that it gives all the 
answers, but ... etc. ete,” This 
writer is neither bashful nor apolo- 
getic in’ saying that labor union 
organization of agriculture, done 
honestly and run wisely and demo- 
craticaily, does have in it more ele 
ments of a cure-all than any move- 
ment yet devised, 
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| Dedicated ta an exposé of all totalitarian enemies of democracy 








The New Unholy Allianee 


Communists are in an unholy 

alliance against the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. This is a per- 
fectly natural alliance. They are like 
three peas in a pod. They see eye to eye 
in opposing the BSCP. 

Why? 

The Negro press, with few exceptions, 
is selfish, hypocritical and distressingly 
ignorant. It places money above moral- 
ity, expedience above ideals. Instead of 
serving as an agency for circulating and 
spreading information and news, the 
Negro press distorts and suppreses news, 
It is basically anti-labor. It is a pseudo- 
business outfit which will “sell the Negro 
race down the river,” whenever it is to 
its advantage to do so. It has no definite 
body of economic, social and _ political 
principles. It has a shifting, vascillat- 
ing, unpredictable policy, adjusting it- 
self in the pattern of protective colora- 
tion to the force which yields the greatest 
financial advantage. 

Self-appointed vanguard in the fight 
for Negro rights, the’ Negro press 
capitalizes upon lynchings, race riots, 
jim-crow and discrimination of every 
form, to build up circulation among the 
long-suffering Negroes to sell to ad- 
vertisers who have commodities to place 
on the market regardless of the harmful 
effect of said commodities upon the 
Negro people. 

No decent publication would advertise 
the low-down, disgraceful and baneful 
goods Negro papers carry, such as lucky 
stones, devices for transforming blacks 
into whites overnight, that reflect the 
grossest and most degrading forms of 
superstition, ignorance and yoodooism. 

Though the Negro press is a little 
business which is used at the expense of 
the Negro populace to make money for 
a petit black bourgeoisie it sets itself 


Ton Negro press, stoolpigeons and 


up as the voice of the Negro people, and 


from the ballyhoo you read in the Negro 
press about what it has done for the 
Negro, one would think it is an enter- 
prise of racial idealism, concerned 
primarily with the economic, social and 
political progress and prosperity of the 
Negro. But you become readily and 
completely - disillusionéd when you ex- 
amine the position of the Negro press 
on issues and movements. : 

Let us look at labor. From the end 
of the Civil War, Negroes have been 
told by Negro leaders to organize, but 
immediately the Pullman porters started 
to organize in 1925, Negro papers, like 
hyenas, sought to tear to pieces the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
and for what? The answer is money, 
Pullman money, the money of a great 
corporation which had mercilessly ex- 
ploited black workers. It is a matter of 
record that the Pullman Company, in 
order to defeat the organization of the 
Pullman porters into a bona-fide union, 
bought thousands of Negro papers to 
give to porters, free. 

In other words, the Negro press 
whooped it up for a company union and 
helped the Pullman Company jam a 
yellow dog contract down the throats of 
the porters. This is one of the most 
notorious and dishonorable chapters in 
Negro history, and especially Negro 
journalism. Here you have the Negro 
press, selfstyled champion of the Negro 
people, arrayed against a large section 
of Negro workers, Pullman porters, 
whose colossal crime was that they, like 
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From “The Black Worker” 


Official organ, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, AFL 


white railroad engineers, firemen, +) 2in- 


_men, and conductors, sought to organize 


a trade union which was free from Pull- 
man Company domination and control, 
to fight for decent wages, improved 
working conditions and shorter hours of 
work. Porters were getting starvation 
wages then, only $67.50 a month. Porters 
were working inhuman hours, around 
400° or more a month. Porters were 
working under Simon Legree conditions. 
Porters fought to organize to correct 
these deplorable conditions. But Negro 
editors slandered the leaders of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
The Negro press supported the powerful 
Pullman Company, with its hundreds of 
millions, to keep the porters in industrial 
slavery. 

2 ae 

Yes, Negro papers trooped to the 
Pullman Company like a hog to a trough 
of swill, looking tor cash, te fight the 
porters who tried to throw off the yoke 
of the Plan of Employee Representa- 
tion, under which the Pullman Company 
sat on both sides of the table, and which 
made a porter suspect every other porter 
as a stoolpigeon. 


* * * 


You judge men and women and move- 
ments and institutions by their records 
and reputations. You would not make a 
man who is known to be light-fingered 
the cashier of a bank. Aaron Burr would 





A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 
President of Slegping Car Porters 


not be elected to public office in the 
USA, if he returned to life. He was a 
traitor once, and the likelihood is he 
would be a traitor again. Before placing 
your faith in an individual or institu- 
tion, you investigate his or its history. 
No group of workers would elect a stool- 
pigeon to a union office, not if they knew 
him. The world hates a Quisling. 

Well, upon a basis of these facts, the 
porters and public can judge how reliable 
are the reports against the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters that were car- 
ried in the Negro press following and 
during the American Federation of 
Labor Convention held in Chicago, Octo- 
ber, 1946. 

Negro papers carried news articles 
stating definitely, as facts, the follow- 
ing: Z 

1. 1,200 to 3,000 porters were revolt- 
ing from the Brotherhood to the CIO. 

2. The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters refused to make financial re- 
ports to the membership.. 

3. The Brotherhood is not progressive. 

All three of these statements are lies, 
First, this so-called revolt of porters to 
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_ Communists and Negro Press Slander Sleeping Car Porters 














new below-the-belt attack are given. 





Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 








® The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters is a model of democratic trade 
unionism. Its leader, A. Philip Randolph, a man of unquestioned integrity, energy 
and ingenuity, is well-known to New Leader readers, and to all who admire vigor- 
ous and honest trade unionism. Recently, an unholy alliance has been formed to 
slander and injure his union. In this article reprinted from the November, 1946, 
issue of The Black Worker, the official organ of the BSCP, the reasons for this 
The New Leader salutes The Black Worker 
for a remarkable display of courage in taking this stand publicly. The BSCP is 
vitally interested in the creation of a free and representative Negro press as is the 
right of a people who have suffered so much. But before such a press can come 
into existence the practioners of dishonest journalism must be exposed. This 
The Black Worker does in the present article. There will undoubtedly be those 
who will misunderstand the intent of this attack on those who have betrayed the 
Negro press and the Negro people, and there will be those who will attempt to 
use it as a tool for anti-Negro feeling. But if the Negro people are to be liberated 
from second class citizenship, these facts must be made known. Therefore, The 
New Leader deems it a privilege to present this courageous statement by the 








the CIO is nothing but fabrication, and 
is the product of a diseased imagination 
of stoolpigeons and union-wrecking, dis- 
rupting Communists. 

Secondly, the statement that the 
Brotherhood refuses to make financial 
reports to its members is a malicious 
untruth. No responsible newspaper 
would carry as' news a statement like 
this without first checking and investi- 
gating the source of the statement, as 
well as consulting with the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, before publish- 
ing it. 

If any one of the colored papers had 
had any concept of decent journalistic 
ethics, it would have come to the 
Brotherhood to find out if there was any 
truth to the anti-Brotherhood news 
articles. If the Negro editors had come 
to the Brotherhood for such information, 
they would have found out that the 
Brotherhood’s bookkeeping and account- 
ing system is aS sound as any in the 
country. It is as responsible as that of 
the Federal Government. They would 
have learned that at every convention, 
Brother Ashley L. Totten, International 
Secretary-Treasurer, takes two or more 
hours to read his financial reports and 
that he carries with him to the conven- 
tions a trunk of records for examination 
and audit. But, no, the Negro papers 
were not looking for facts. -They eagerly 
seized upon the tissue of lies and spread 
them on their front pages. They must 
have known that spreading such mis- 
representations about an org?nization 
like the Brotherhood was doing . grave 
disservice to the porters in particular, 
and the Negro race in general. 

Third, the Negro press spread the 
statement that the Brotherhood is not 
progressive. Upon what grounds~ was 
such a statement based? Why does it 
publish such a falsehood? If this were 
true, it would lessen the Brotherhood’s 
prestige with the public, and it would 
weaken it in dealing with the Pullman 
Company and the railroads. What will 
the Negro papers get out of joining with 
sinister Communist forces to weaken the 
Brotherhood? 

The Negro press ought to know that 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
financially backed the March on Wash- 
ington Movement, which was responsible 
for President Roosevelt’s issuing Ex- 
ecutive Order 8802, under which ihe 
President’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice was set up, and which 
was the salvation of the Negro workers 
during World War If. What more 


progressive action can anyone want than 
this? The Brotherhood put up the first 
$10,000 to set up and maintain the Na- 
tional Council for a Permanent FEPC, 
which has waged the campaign to make 
FEPC a permanent federal law. 

Moreover, who is leading the fight to 
stop railroad unions, such as_ the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
the Brotherhood of Enginemen and Fire- 
men, from driving Negroes off the rail- 
roads? The answer is the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. The Brother- 
hood has two injunctions against the 
Santa Fe and the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas railroads and the Brotherhood of 
tailroad Trainmen, to prevent the dis- 
placement of Negro train porters off the 
head end of the'trains. The Brotherhood 
is spending thousands of dollars to save 
these jobs for Negro workers. 

- * * 


Waar about the Negro press seeking 
to advance the welfare of the Negro? 
Is increasing the income of the Negro 
people advancing their well-being? Is 
raising the wages of Negro workers, 
improving their economic welfare? Is 
freeing Negro workers from the bondage 
of company unionism, giving Negro 
workers new industrial hope? Is reduc- 
ing the hours of work of Negro workers, 
advancing their interests? 

The Brotherhood holds contracts with 
the Pullman Company and railroads, 
amounting to some $38,000,000 or more 
a year. What other Negro business or 
institution of any kind controls contracts 
that represent an annual income of 
$38,000,000? Negro banks don’t repre- 
sent such economic power and income. 
Negro insurance ccmpanies, all com- 
bined, don’t represent such economic 
power and income to the Negro people. 

Why would the Negro press seek to 
break down this economic asset to the 
Negro? The Negro press does: not bring 
any economic benefits to the race. The 
Negro press could not live if Negro 
workers, such as Pullman porters, did 
not buy it from week to week. This is 
also true of Negro businesses and insti- 
tutions of all kinds. Why would the 
Negro press attempt to discredit, weaken 
and destroy the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, the greatest single economic 
asset Negroes have, by lying about it? 

The Brotherhood does not only have 
brains, it has a bankroll which is big 
enough to count. But, more important 
than this, the Brotherhood has integrity. 

(Continued on Page Nineteen) 











Bulgaria Under Soviet Occupation 
Another Small Nation is Becoming a Colony of Moscow 
By G. M. Dimitrov 


Formerly Secretary General of the Agrarian Union and Member of the 
Bulgarian Parliament 


HE Communists, the fellow-travel- 

! and the Slavic agents of the 

Soviets in this country have repeat- 
edly charged that insistence on free 
elections in the countries occupied by the 
Soviets amounts to interference in tke 
internal affairs of these countries. This 
attitude is insincere and is_ incorrect 
even from a purely normal point of 
view. Whatever the concessions made 
to the Soviets by the late President 
Roosevelt in relation to spheres of in- 
fluence in the Balkans, they did not ha7e 
in view either the destruction of the in- 
dependence of the nations of the region 
or their transformation into totalitarian 

- dictatorships. The Soviets assumed de- 
finite obligations in relation to these 
countries and if anything critical is to 
be said of the foreign policy of Roose- 
velt’s successors in relation to Russia, it 
is that their attitude has not been con- 
sistently firm enough’ to prevent the 
Soviets from installing themselves in 
these countries by brutal force and in 
flagrant violation of Russia’s interna- 
tional engagements. There is no justi- 
fication for the brutalities to which these 
countries have been subjected. For in- 
stunce, in Bulgaria there was no question 
of friendliness to Russia or willingness 
to collaborate with the Soviets. Relying 
on the engangement of the latter that 
no totalitarian dictatorship would be im- 
posed and that the participation of the 
different groups in the government would 
be commensurate with their political 
strength, all Bulgarian political parties 
accepted collaboration with the Commue 
nists and adopted a friendly attitude 
tward the Soviets 

The break between the Communists 
and the politica] parties which represent 
the mass of the Bulgarian population 
(the present opposition) is not the result 
of either fears of socialism or disposition 
to be unfriendly to Soviet Russia. The 
parties composing the opposition are 
progressive as well as democratic and 
are not afraid either of leftist ideolog- 
ies or of radical reforms. They are a- 
gainst totalitarian dictatorships, criminal 
abuses ef the mass of the people and 
against corrupt police machines. Possess- 
ing the strength to resist the ajms of 
the Communists and the terroristic me- 
thods by which these aims were being 
attained, the progressive parties came 
out in opposition: only the politically in- 
significant conservatives and military 
have remained in the Government, thus 
continuing to assist the Communists in 
deceiving the outside world in relation to 
the actual state of affairs in Bulgaria. 
The “crime” of the progressive demo- 
cratic groups is that while they were 
friendly to Russia, they were not pre- 
pared to support dictatorship leading 
to the eventual destruction of the inde- 
pendence of Bulgaria. Under the leader- 
ship of the Agrarian Union, these polit- 
ical groups had the courage to draw a 
distinction between friendly collaboration 
and subservience to Moscow. 

In accepting the situation Bulgarian 
political leaders relied on. the Powers 
and their readiness to make the Soviets 
respect their international engagements; 
there was nothing new for them in the 
“collaboration” tactics of the Bolshevists. 
They were aware of the Communist doc- 
trine that all political alliances are ex- 
pedients preparing the ground for the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat,” On 
September 8, when the Soviet Union de- 
clared war on Bulgaria and the Red Army 
invaded the country, the Bulgarian Com- 
munists (lacking experience jin the sub- 
tleties of the Kremlin) were on the verge 
of seizing the Government and proclaim- 
ing formally a dictatorship. However, in- 
ternational requirements made the 
Kremlin direct that this goal was to be 
achieved by stages and that while tak- 


‘ 


ing the keypposts the Communists were 
to share the power with the Agrarian 
Union, the Socialists, the group Zveno 
and the Independent Intellectuals—the 
political groups forming the sd-called 
Fatherland Front. It was obvious even 
then that the Soviets resorted to this 
coalition for the purpose of rendering 
lip service to their international com- 
mitments and of concealing for some 
time their actual aims from interna- 
tional scrutiny. 


* cd * 


ly the first two months of the Soviet 
occupation of Bulgaria, after the Com- 
munists had eliminated all their polit- 
ical opponents to the right their “rev- 
olutionary zeal” was directed against 
the Agrarian Union—strong ideolo- 
gically and politically. The orders of 
the Kremlin now were that complete 
control of the Government of Bulgaria 


was to be achieved while the Soviet . 


occupation forces were still in the coun- 
try. One of the reasons for, this position 
was that the excesses of which. the 
Communists were guilty had destroyed 
even the comparatively insignificant in- 
fluence which they had possessed before 
the war. To hold “elections” under these 
circumstances meant that the groups 
collaborating in the government were 
either to be made subservient to the 
plans of the Soviets or be “liquidated.” 

Having failed to make the leadership 
of the Agrarian Union capitulate vdlun- 
tarily, the Communists made full use of 
the unlimited authority of the Soviets 
in the country and of their own notorious 
party “militia.” The result was that al- 
though our party still participated in 
the coalition Government I, its Secretary 
General, and some of my nearest cole 
laborators were arrested. We were to 
be “liquidated” while the whole organi- 
zation faced destruction. However the 
moves of the Communists met with the 
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determined resistance of the bulk of 
the. peasants and of the rest of the mem- 
bers of the presidium. The Communist 
“militia” seized the buildings of our 
party and turned over the affairs of the 
organization to a few subservient col- 
laborators.Thus our party was deprived 
of its functional facilities and its activi- 
ties were paralized. In short succession 
the same expedient crippled the activi- 
ties of the Socialists. 

The Communists had announced that 
“elections” were to be held on August 
26, 1945. On account of the abuses char- 
acteristic of the campaign period, the 
the parties of the opposition were pre- 
vented from registering their candidates 
and thus had no alternative but to re- 
fuse participation if the elections were 
not postponed and the necessary free- 
dom were not assured. The Communists 
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refused this request and under the cir- 
cumstances the four representatives of 
the. Agrarian Union in the coalition 
Cabinet had no alternative but to resign 
from the Government, followed by the 
representatives of the Socialists and of, 
the Independent Intellectuals. 

To perpetuate the illusion that the 
coalition was continuing, the Communists 
replaced them at once by politically com- 
promised and eggerly subservient col- 
laborators. This nicident was respon- 
sible for the notes of the Governments 
of the United States and Britain request- 
ing the postponement of the elections. 
After attempts to evade the issue the 
Soviets finally agreed that the elections 
be postponed. The Kremlin appeared to 
be uncertain as to how far the Powers 
were prepared te go in connection with 
this issue and the firm stand taken by 
the head of the American mission in 
Sofia, Maynard Barnes, won the day. - 

The success of this step made the 
mass of the people hopeful that the ma- 
nipulations of the Kremlin were to be 
checked. The general expectation was 
that a new Government was to be 
formed, that the subservient elements 
were to be eliminated and that non-Com- 
munhist political grotps were to be re- 
presented adequately in the new set-up. 
However at this juncture the Government 
of the United States announced that a 
Bulgarian political mission would be 
accepted in Washington. There was no 
condition made for the resignation of 
the Cabinet, and the Communists, inter-~ 
preting the position taken as indicating 
insufficient firmness, refused the demand 
for a reconstruction of the Government 
and announced that the elections were to 
be held on November 18, 1945. 

The parties of the opposition refused 
to participate under these conditions. 
The Governments of the United States 
and Britain declared that the results of 
these elections were not to. be accepted 
and: that no recognition was to be ac- 
corded to the Government. In spite of 
this, under the protection of the Soviet 
occupation forces, the Communists ime 
posed on the country a fraudulent elec- 
tion with a single slate of candidates. 


2 * ’ 


One week before the elections—a year 
after the arrival of the Soviet armies 
in Bulgaria—the former Secretary of 


the Comintern, Georgi Dimitrov, returned 
to Bulgaria. The Kremlin had™ judged 
the international situation favorable to 
the sovietization of the country and 
the notorious fanatic was sent to carry 


it out. His first speech was to the effect - 


that non-Communist political groups 
faced the choice of complete subservience 
to the plans of the Kremlin or destruce 
tion. Although the opposition parties did 
not participate in the elections, an ims 
pressive number of active Agrarian 
leaders were assasinated and a large 
number of them were imprisoned. In 
order to gather as many non-Communist 
votes as possible, the Communists had 
shown unusual generosity toward the 
subservient groups by assigning to their 
candidates two-thirds of the seats in the 
Chamber. In spite of this and the claim 
that the Government coalition had gained 
a decisive victory, the opposition parties 
demonstrated that it had actually ob. 
tained a minority of the votes. 

Under the circumstances the United 
States and Britain had no choice but to 
take the position that the requirements 
for recognition have not been met and 
the matter was referred to the Moscow 
meeting of the Big Four. The decision 
was that the coalition hed to be broads 
ened by the inclusion of representatives 
of the opposition groups in the Cabinet 
Accordingly the Prime Minister, Kimon 
Georgiev, submitted the resignation of 
the Cabinet and reached an agreement 
with the leaders of the opposition on the 
reconstruction of ‘the Government in 
compliance with the decision of the 
Powers. Toward midnight, before the 
agreement had been carried out, the 
Soviet political representative in Sofia, 
Kirsanov, appeared before the Prime 
Minister with the request that the new 
Cabinet be formed at once and that 10 
representatives of the opposition be in- 
cluded in it. The request was complied 
with the same night and the Soviets ac- 
corded recognition to the Government 
as it stood in spite of the engagements 
entered into at Moscow. 

As recently as November, 1940, i@ 
organizing the common front of the 
opposition against the foreign policies 
of Boris III, in my capacity as Secretary 
General of the Agrarian Union, I per 
sonally had the occasion to propose to the 
Communists a declaration against the 

(Continued on Page Seventeen) 
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be understood in a larger frame- 

work than that provided by re- 
stricted discussion of wages. Integral in 
any analysis are the components of pres- 
ent industry-labor turmoil, of national 
political and social tension, of govern- 
mental power as_ reflected by the 
judiciary in an age of unstable and 
transitory economic relationships.. The 
portal-to-portal problem because of its 
dramatic qualities, with some $6,000,- 
000,000 potentially recoverable in law- 
suits, has become the focus for the 
entire superstructure of contending 
social, political and economic relation- 
ships. 

In this light, it is understandable why 
eonfusion has flourished. Irrelevant 
abuse, pointless denunciation of non- 
responsible parties, poetic lament, all 
have substituted for knowledge and 
comprehension of :the problems involved. 

Regrettable as it is, much of the con- 
demnatory attitudes that have reflected 
the animosity that the portal-to-portal 
issue has unleashed springs from the 
unclear picture of labor’s relationship to 
the new legal developments that have 
initiated the suits against industry, and 
labor’s almost total powerlessness to act 
in any manner, because of legal com- 
pulsions, different from its present 
“provocative” course. 


Te portal-to-portal upheaval must 


Paramount in the discussion of the 
portal-to-portal problem is this central 
factor which is most susceptible of in- 
adequate understanding: the present 
flurry of law-suits are dictated by a 
recent Court decision, and for insight 
into the entire subject we are forced 
back into an analysis of the circum- 
stances surrounding the decision as well 
as the finding itself. 

Workers at the Mount Clemens Pot- 
tery Company, a “minor plant in Michi- 
gan, protested among themselves some 
years ago against company policy which 
compelled them to sharpen tools, tape 
their fingers, dress for work, and per- 
form other chores preparatory to the 
work day, compulsory, time-consuming 
duties, on their own time. If the com- 
pany computed what it considered purely 
production time as the basis for salary 
payments, the employees added-up work 
time, and felt certain that the two coin- 
cided. Initiative, or at least direction 
for the ensuing law-suit, came from 
energetic August Scholle, Michigan CIO 
official, who had been rebuffed earlier 
in an attempt to .organize the plant. 
Last June, after a suit had been filed, 
the Supreme Court decided in favor of 
the legitimacy of the claims covering 
some 280 employees and stated that with 
the exception of some trivial duties, 
they were entitled to back overtime pay. 
The wage amount due was left to the 
discretion of United States District 
Judge Frank A. Picard of Michigan, 
who sat in judgement on the original 
hearing. 

Following this decision, suits for over- 
time back pay retroactively determined, 
have been filed daily, in many instances 
based on. grievances harking back to the 
passage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938. UAW attorneys have an- 
nounced that they intend filing for at 
least $270,000,000 against Ford’s Willow 
Run plant, and the Ford Company’s 
Rouge plant; all in all, as regards the 
UAW, in. the Detroit area suits will total 
$1,000,000,000. An independent union in 
Boston is suing the Bethlehem shipyards 
for $50,000,000. The United Steelwork- 
ers have filed suits for $28,000,000 and 
an equal amount in damages, with Re- 
public Steel as the defendant. United 
States Steel is being called into court 
for $120,000,000. Other suits are for 
Similar astronomical sums. All in all, 
claims. for some $6,000,000,000 are 
Possible, 

Incredible as these statistics seem, the 
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Behind the Portal-to-Portal Issue 
Law Suits May Be Focus for Legislation and Industry Negotiations 


By Julien Steinberg 





“ @ The problem of portal-to-portal pay, because of the vast sums. 
involved, has shaken the fabric of American economic life. As a result 
of this development all analyses of coming industrial-labor negotia- 


tions in 1947 must be rethought. 


The prospects for industrial peace 


must evolve out of the explosion that the portal-to-portal issue has 
caused. The New Leader believes that the problems inherently part of 
this important subject must be considered devoid of the bias which 
stems from preconceived positions. The present article, written by 
Julien Steinberg, staff labor analyst and Assistant Literary Editor of 
The New Leader, was written with such a view: to present the facts as 
they are and their widespread implications, as well as likely immediate 
and future developments. The New Leader invites comment on the 


important problems raised by the portal-to-portal issue. 


J 





legal issues involved make them even 
more gargantuan in scope if we note 
their determining factors. Unpaid-for 
time computed retroactively for as long 
back as eight years must be at time- 
and-a-half, for these wages are in excess 
of the forty hour week. nd, this 
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amount must be doubled for damages 
incurred as the result of violation; thus, 
the total sum amounts to three times 
the basic wage rate. In a speculative 
case, if employees of a company are 
entitled to fifteen minutes a day back 
pay, an employer may be liable for as 
much as a year’s payroll. 


An interesting delimiting condition 
surrounding the portal-to-portal situa- 
tion concerns the almost complete power- 
lessness of the employer and the union 
to interfere. Any union agreement relat- 
ing to wages, which runs contrary to 
court policy in the matter, is non- 
binding. Nor can any de facto contract 
rid the employer of his legal obligations. 
Nor can.any negotiations with a view 
to a partial settlement be entered into 
and remain legal. In the event that a 
suit is filed, the court can not entertain 
acceptance of a plea of “good faith,” 
which may be a perfectly accurate de- 
scription of the employer’s actions. 
Should the employer, if cautious, have 
taken the precaution of clearing at any 
time his wage scale and payroll! with the 
Wage and Hour administration in 
Washington, it can avail him nothing in 
court, nor does the court, it may be 
added, have any alternative. Should 
payment mean ruin to a small company, 
and incidentally, this “ruin” prospect 
has been heavily and unfairly over- 
worked, and should the union be even 
more anxious than the employer to 
waive claims, if suit is filed by even one 
employee nothing can be done to imple- 
ment this desire. 


Dunne the war, John L. Lewis 
made portal-to-portal pay a vehicle to 
get the United Mine Workers around 
the hurdles of the little-steel formula. 
In the Supreme Court case of “Jewel 
Ridge” in 1944, he was sustained. 5-4, 
But the Court decision in the Mount 
Clemens case had far wider and more 
universally-meaningful implications, for 


it not only found a portal-to-portal con- 
tract to be legal, but it declared the idea 
to be inherent in the 1938 hour-and-wage 
law. 


The Dow Chemical Company, jumping 
the gun on industry response, has al- 
ready granted the legitimacy, at least 
legally, of travel-time pay, and has 
settled for more than $4,000,000. 


Employers, bewildered at first, as 
were the unions, are now resting their 
hopes on the following factors: 


1—The Mount Clemens decision does 
not establish an inviolable precedent, for 
the finding held that when the grievance 
involves merely a few seconds or min- 
utes, such time expendittires may be 
ignored. Thus, a portal-to-portal basis 
is not specifically and stringently laid 
down per se. : 


2—Statutes of limitation may apply. 
If this does happen (states have varying 
statutes), then amounts employers are 
liable for will be diminished and in many 
cases disregarded. It should be added, 
however, that a current suit filed against 
Alcoa may furnish a precedent-niakinzg 
decision which will have wide and im- 
portant implications. The union in this 
case is suing for six year’s back over- 
time pay despite the fact that in Ohio, 
the seat of the case, there is a three year 
statute of' limitations on matters of this 
sort. Therefore, by instituting the suit 
a decision is being forced on the legality 
of the statute. The plaintiff in the case, 
the union, claims that such legislation, 
as exemplified by the statute of limita- 
tions, singling out as it does wage claims 
restrictively is “discriminatory and il- 
legal.” Legal precedent for this point 


of view was furnished in three court de-. 


cisions in related cases, based on revision 
of similar state statutes, in lowa, Oregon 
and South Carolina. 


38—Federal district courts will decide 
each case on the specific merits in- 
volved; also these courts will be the 
deciding agencies in determining amount 
awards. : 


4—The Supreme Court may choose in 
any reopening of the issue to elaborate 
mere specifically as to its meaning in 
the decision handed down. Delimiting 
phrasing would cut many of the suits 
down, and would void others. 


5—Even under the praesent wording 
of the decision “negligible” expenditures 
of time are not bases for back-pay 
awards. 

6—Congress will undoubtedly act 
quickly, although the final legality of 
any such retroactive decision will have 
to be decided by the courts. Rep. Jesse 
P. Wolcott, new chairman of the House 
Banking Committee, said publicly that 
wails from businessmen were so foud 
that “we'll have to do something about 
it.” Rep. Earl Michener said he believed 
the Judiciary Committee, of which he is 
the head, will institute hearings as svon 
as possible. The bill, introduced in the 
last session by Rep. Gwynne, and passed 
by the House, which would have limited 
liability for back portal-to-portal. pay to 
one year, failed of final passage because 
Congress adjourned,and before a compro- 
mise with the Senate which limited liability 
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to three years, could be worked out. It has 
been revived in a similar form this session. 
A way to limit liability would be to pass 
legislation giving a Congressional defini- 
tion of “working time” which would 
“retroact against the Supreme Court’s 
retroactive definition, and thus set things 
back where everybody originally thought 
they were,” as one observer put it. Con- 
gress, in addition, could pass legisla- 
tion exempting those who had acted in 
“good faith,” as is indeed the intention 
of the new Gwynne Bill. 

Clare Hoffman is introducing legisla- 
tion based on the belief that a suit can 
be banned in the event that a judgment 
against an employer had not yet been 


, decided by the courts, or in instances 


where damages have not yet been actu- 
ally paid.at the time that restrictive leg- 
islative was imposed. Finally legality of 
all these de facto measures will, of 
course, be determined by the courts. 

7—Employers found liable expect to 
petition the Government for tax refunds 
from war contracts awaiting renegotia- 
tion as well as tax deductions. And al- 
though 95 percent of these renegotiation 
cases have been completed, Congress may 
consider the retroactive pay liabilities as 
legitimate producing costs and may 
apply such retroactive concepts legis- 
latively to industry’s renegotiation 
and tax demands. 

8—Labor’s claims are optimistic esti- 
mates. Because of the limiting de mini- 
mis factors in the Mount Clemens de- 
cision, a number of suits seem likely to 
be disallowed by the courts. Claims in 
victorious cases will probably be reduced, 


* * * 


Ix the midst of the claims and counter 
claims rising from the Mount Clemens 
case, Edward Lamb, the lawyer who set 
in motion the’suits for back pay, advised 
union leaders to go slowly, and to refrain 
from asking “fabulous and_ reckless 
amounts” in light of possible restrictive 
action from Congress. As to strategy, 
he said: “Attorneys filing these writs 
for back pay shouldn’t try to name the 
sum they think is due the workers. Such 
a suit itself is only an accounting action, 
asking the court to say how much, But 
it is not necessary and it is unwise to 
specify these fabulous and reckless sums. 
They frighten industry and may stir 
Congress to adopt restrictive legislation 
in the coming session.” 

Because of the delimiting factors cited 
above, any or all of which are possible, 
the current hysteria over back wage 
claims will subside in time. A number 
of employers will probably follow the 
example of the Dow Chemical Company 
and settle out of court. In that dispute, 
Lewis’ District 50 asked for twenty 
cents an hour and the settlement con- 
cerning back overtime and general union 
demands was for eleven cents an hour. 
In such out of court cases, negotiations 
can concern the amount of time in excess 
of the forty-hour week involved, -thus 
the basis for negotiation. But most 
likely back wage demands eventually 
will be attached to general wage. de- 
mands in this “second round” of indus- 
trial labor negotiations. In addition, 
employers who tolerated or utilized such 
time-consuming distractions as long 
distances between factory gates and 
work benches so long as the burden fell 
on their employees and not on their pay- 
rolls will make rectifications to some 
degree regardless of the final outcome 
of the portal-to-porta! dispute, if for no 
other reason than to offset future related 
demands, even in the event of successful 
passage of current retroactive restrictive 
legislation. 

At any rate; in the future once retro- 
active claims are settled, portal-to-portal 
wage. scales as now understood seem 
likely. to become an accepted basis of 
wage payments. 
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Militarizing America’ =. 
Army and Navy Ask $15,000,000 Annually and Universal Training 


By Oswald Garrison Villard 


a 


HE military is threatening this 
I republic. How else can one inter- 
pret the President’s renewed de- 
mand for universal military service, the 
throwing of the whole weight of the War 
Department and its generals into a tre- 
mendous propaganda—at the taxpayers’ 
expense—for that radical change in our 
American life, for the military and naval 
invasion of our college campuses and 
their insistencé that the brightest stu- 
dents shall be dedicated to them and 
the complete domination of all scientific 
research by grants totalling %1,000,- 
000,000 a’ year? In addition the War 
Department insists upon a permanent 
force of 1,000,000 men and is preparing 
to ask for even larger appropriations 
than the billions it is receiving this year. 
Once more President Truman in his 
astounding simplicity has let another 
cat out of the bag. In his announcement 
ef his appointment of an advisory com- 
mittee on universal training, he revealed 
the real purpose of the universa) service 
plan -by saying: 

1] want our young people tobe in- 
formed on what this government is, 
what it stands for—its responsibilities. 
And J think the best way to do this is 
through a universal-training program. 
I don’t like to think of it as universal 
nilitary-training program. I want it 


to~he a universal training program, ~ 


giving our young people a background 

in the disciplinary approach to getting 
along with one another, informing 

teem of their physical makeup. and 
v>at it means to take care of this 
ter'»’s which God gave us. 

This means simply that. he has agrecu 
te the army’s long cherished desire that 
it shall have the power to indoctrinate 
our youth as to what it considers the 
government and its responsibilities— 
hoth foreign and domestic—should he. 


If it is true that Hitler said that he’ 


would die but that his doctrines would 
triumph, then he would find vivid con- 
firmation in this proposal. The youth of 
the United States to be taught by mili- 
tary men, what to think, what to believe, 
jist how nationalistic they must be! 
Truman did not stop there. He chose 
for his advisory commission a group of 
Wich almost every one is committed to 
universal service. Not one labor leader 
is on it, ne farmer, no tradesman, not 
ohe avowed opponent of the proposal 


and only one woman. It is a packed jury 
which is solemnly to pass upon the pro-" 


posals the President and'the War De- 
partment will lay before it. Truman has 
apparently abandoned his 1944 plan of 


military training which called for a force’ © 


to be entirely separate from the regular 
army, trained by a special 
officers and -under 


no obligation to 


“tension 


group of’ 
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Oswald Garrison Villard is the dean of American liberal journalists. 
Former editor of The Nation and the New York Post, Villard has de- 
voted d lifetime in the service of progressive causes. The present article, 
in which he states his position on universal military training, has 
great contemporaneous importance. In forthcoming issues, The New 
Leader will present differing points of view on this vital question 


facing the American nation. 
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serve thereafter. Now the new bill the 
army is reported to be working on for 
early transmission to Congress calls for 
compulsory training throughout a boy’s 
eighteenth year prior to entering college 
(when his immature mind can be the 
more easily militarized). The -teachers 
are to be regular army officers of whom 
Congress voted no less than 50,000 in 
1946. rates A 
Fo put this over the Department and 
its generals are engaged in a publicity 
campaign without parallel in our history. 
Certainly no department of the govern- 
ment “has heretofore. undertaken to 
stampede Congress by flooding the 
country with its propaganda for which 
it has no specific authority from the 
Congress. It is sending out thousands 
of pamphlets prepared by its public rela- 
tions division—what would be said if 
the State Department or Commerce, or 
Interior were to act similarly for the ex- 
of their functions and ‘ their 
power? 

This amazing document brushes aside 
the United Nations as being “still in its 
organizational stages” and, of course, 
makes no mention whatever of the strong 
moves for disarmament within the UN’ 
and in our own Congress. It skips over 
the vital question of the atomic bomb 
by saying that it-is “no cure-all!” It 
answer's the question: whom we are to 
fight by ‘replying: “Remember Pearl‘ 
Harbor where the aggressor -was a- 
former ally,” and it peints still. more 
strongly at Russia, without mentioning 
that nation; by dwelling on the “habit” 
of aggressor nations of utilizing buffer: 
countries to protect their own territory. : 

The reason for haste, says the’ 
pamphlet, is the fact “that it would take’ 
five years of universal ntilitary training 
to build a reserve pool adequate fof na- 
tional safety,” and it meets the charge 
that a reserve force of from 12,000,000. 
to 15,000,000 men would breed inter- 
national distrust by saying that “the 
very best guarantee of a successful UN“ 
is a strong United States.” Yes? Well, 
what pregram could possibly be ad- 
vanced that would be a more direct blow 
at the American plan for universal dis- 
armament? Or create greater fear for’ 
the UN? 





Education for Youth in the “Socialist” Fatherland 


Everywhere the generals and ad- 
mirals—with a few honorable exceptions 
—are beating the tocsin of alarm over 
the coming dangers. Thus, General 
Devers talks of the “desperate need” for 
12,000,000 to 16,000,000 men. General 
Eaker goes well into Hitler’s camp. . He 
has predicted “that the next war would 
be a short war of unparalleled destruc- 
tion, that the first blows would be struck 
through the air and that to prevent the 





EISENHOWER 
Favers Compulsory Military 
Training 


destruction of this country in the event. 


of such an attack we must strike the 
enemy first,”* we must, destroy te 


enemy’s weapons “at their source before, 


they are launched.” This is, of course, 
exactly the reason Hitler gave for strik- 
ing his ally Russia. When, he said, one 


sees an enemy preparing one must hit 


first. 
General Eaker was quite frank about 
it. We must have, he said, a central 


intelligence agency to report to armed 


force commanders (not the State De- 
partment). “what is brewing in every 


corner of the earth,” and-also “an armed. 
immediately to. 


force ready to -move 
destroy any discovered war chest [sic] 
of the enemy. before it is. launched.”! 
Finally, the Secretary of War wants a 
standing army of 1,750,000: men, probah- 
ly larger than any such force in the 
history, and for this he wants an annual 
appropriation of .a beggarly $8,400,- 
000,000.a.year, which he explains is what 


we paid out in twenty-four days of war. 
xe “*k 2” 


Scuntiric research in this country 
is.now dominated by the Army and Navy. 
The Navy alone is spending $45,000,000 


fer basic research with over one hundred . 


contracts with university and industrial 
research laboratories. througheut. the, 
country. The Army has gone far beyond 
this program with its billion dollars for 
nuclear experiments, atom bombs and 
research.. It is spending $7,000,000 on 
the campus of the University of Chicago 
alone. and there. is the widest alarm 
among the colleges and scientists lest 
our whole scientific advance be sub- 
ordinated to military and naval control 
with the result that, as Prof. Philip 
Morrison, one of the physicists who con- 
tributed to the making of the bomb, bas 
put it, American science is appearing 
to the world “as the armorer of a new 
and more frightful war.” Knowing the 
danger the scientist goes along he said, 
“because he needs the money, he needs 
support beyond the capabilities of a uni- 
versity.” Some schools actually dérive 
90 percent of their research support 
from Navy funds. Naturally Prof. Mor- 
rison is of those who demand a National 


Science Foundation in Washington, free 
from Army and Navy domination. 
Another invasion of the colleges which 
fills some civilian authorities with alarm 
is the plan to examine, on January 18, 
from “30,000° to 100,000 high school 
seniors and graduates and more than 
600 Navy and Marine’ Corps enlisted 
men” who will be tested for competitive 
appointments to 52 colleges and uni- 
versities. No less than 5,000 of the 
brightest will thus be put through college 
and will furnish “about half of the 
Navy’s annual] crop of new officers’—we 
are to maintain se huge a naval estab- 
lishment that it will call for 10,00C new 
officers each year! This was voted by 
the last Congress and some of the col- 


leges jumped at this new source of: 


revenue. The Army, at first opposed, 
has now seen the propaganda advant- 


ages and is going before Congress to ask. 


for a similar and larger appropriation. 
The best brains of. our youth are thus 
to be absorbed—while the nation is said 
to be striving for peace— and will re- 
ceive tuition, uniforms, all expenses and 
#¢00 spending money a year! The Naval 
Reserve Officers Training Corps will thus 


have 14,000 regualr students “subsidized - 


by the Government, plus 1,400 who pay 
their own way.” They. will be commanded 
at-each university by “professors of.naval 


science, who are captains in the regular’ 


Navy.” All this complete nationalizing 
of.our colleges when there ‘is only one 
other war fleet afloat of any size—the 
British, now far inferior to ours and 
without:a single hattleship in commission 
today, with only one possible fleet. to. 
come, the Russian, in the distant future 
if, at all. 


fe 


Naru RALLY ‘there are: protests with- 
in some of the college®. . Dr. Francis J. 
Rrown, the executive secretary of Presie. 
dent Truman’s Commission on. Higher. 
Education, .has.. denounced the Army’s, 
proposed - universal training in these 
words: .“It is sheer hypocrisy to assume 
that we can at one and the. same time- 
counsel our. youth in: the skills, and, 
attitudes of. war and yet, build in them 
a-will to peace— the only defense against 
the hideués self-destruction of atomic 
and germa!l war.” Protesting against 
the military‘and naval “drawing off our, 
most capable youth,” He pointed out that 
there .was “no. comparable plan” to 
“identify, much~ less subsidize ‘capable 
youth for education for leadership in our 
social, economic or political lif 
sponsible positions in govern 
for handling the involved’ ppe 
international retations. 2 iF 






Of course, besides creating two classes 
of students in our colleges and univers 
sities, the: goverhment-paid and the une 
paid, the cost: of it will be enormous. ’ 
The Navy alone:‘is asking $5,900,000,000 
for the next fiscal year—I-can remem-— 
her when the.country was horrified that - 
the Congress voted -the first $1,000,000,- 
000. for. oir total °arnual \ experiditure. ° 
Fven the. militaristic Chicago Tribune - 
protests that “the Navy asks too much,” - 
and states that the figure the Navy de- 


mands is “a hundred million more ‘ole 


lars than the cost of. all the houses, 
apartments, office buildings, factories, 
schools and other buildings” put up in 
1925, one of our greatest expansion 
years. 


With no enemy in sight, save possibly 
war-wrecked Russia, the military serve 
ices are taking over collegiate educa- 
tion; the whole of science in 
America; are mortgaging the resources 
of the United States and asking $15,000,- 
000,000 for their annual outlay, and are 
demanding the right to indoctrinate our 
ablest young men and tie them to the 
army’s chariot wheels. Can ahy one dény 
that the military services threaten to 
take over the Republic? 


advance 
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| Peron and Argentine Labor 


. How the Dictator Gained Trade Union Support for Fascism 


By Robert J. Alexander 


Néw Leader Correspondent in Latin America 


ANTIAGO: DE CHILI, Jan. 2,— 

Without a doubt, the working class 

of Argentina support the Govern- 
ment of General Juan D. "Peron. Few 
people would have predicted a few years 
ago that the great Argentine trade 
union movement would be thus swept off 
its feet, and that it would place itself 
into a straitjacket from which it will 
be exceedingly difficult to withdraw 
when and if the unions decide they’ve 
had enough. P 

During the thirteen-year period be- 
fore the. June 4, 1943, revolution, de- 
mocracy had been little more than a 
jest in Argentina. Afier the Conserva- 
tive military revolution of September, 
1930 (engineered, incidentally, by many 
of the same people who ran the “pro- 
gressive” revolution of 1043, including 
Peron), there had never been a really 
freely elected government. Until 1932, 
there was an outright military dictator- 
ship, and in the period that followed, 
the successive governments maintained 
themselves by graft and ballot-stealing. 
As a result, there existed a great deal 
of cynicism regarding elections and de- 
mocracy, and to many people the change 
from Castillo to his military successors 
was not such a shocking alteration. 

The regimes previous to that of June 
4, 1943, had done precious little for the 
working class. Argentina was one of 
the most backward countries in Latin 
America in social legislation. No gov- 


ernment, Conservative or Radical, had . 


really had a labor program. What labor 
legislation there was on the books was 
there thanks to the efforts of the little 
corps of Socialist Party legislators 
who'd been working since the first elec- 
tion of Alfredo Palacios to the Chamber 
in 1904 for laws beneficent to the 
working class. Such things as the rail- 
road workers’ retirement funds, the law 
requiring one day of rest a week, the 
law regulating labor of women and 
children, workmen’s compensation and 
many others were due solely to the 
efforts of the Socialists. Thus, when a 
government appeared that spoke in 
terms of legislation for the working 
class, it received an eager réception. 
Another important factor in prepar- 


ing the ground for Peron was the change 
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in the composition of the working class 
itself. Between the two wars, it had 
been more or less stable. Furthermore, 
the number of foreigners among the 
workers, Spaniards, Italians, and others, 
who brought with them doctrines of 
Socialism, Anarchism, Communism and 
Syndicalism, -vas very large. These po- 
litical groups thrived. Furthermore, labor 
organization was confined, for the most 
part, to the more highly-skilled and 
better-educated workers. However, after 
1930 there was very little immigration 
,and the urban working class became 
more and more a native group, the sons 
of immigrants, or migrants from the 
countryside. This movement from the 
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» countryside was vastly accentuated dur- 


ing the Second World War. There was 
a great industrial expansion after 1939, 
and the workers came from the rural 


areas of Argentina, not.from abroad. 
These new workers were very backward 


politically, many of them were illiterate, 
they had had little or no experience with 
democracy, and many of them had never 
heard of Socialism or any other political 
theory. They were fertile soil-for the 
kind of propaganda in which Peron 


indulged. 
* a * 


Tue June 4th revolutionary regime 
started out by being avowedly anti- 
Tabor. One of the first moves of the new 
Government was to outlaw one faction 
of the CGT (the Confederacion General 
del Trabajo had split a.few months be- 
fore the revolution) on the ground of 
Communist leadership. Soon afterwards 
the Government “intervened” in three 
of the most .powerful unions in the 
country; that is to say, decreed the re- 
moval of their elected officials. and the 
appointment of others o run. the unions 
ad interim. The.unions involved were 
the two railroad workers’ organizations, 
Union Ferroviaria and L@ Fratenidad, 
and the; Union QObreros Monicipales. A 
general’ attack was. madéon the, unions, 


This ..period. of open warfare lasted 
only a few fonths, .beeattse in; the 
process of these operations against the 
uniong#.a. .group; of --the.. military Jeaders 
came into close contact with a number 
of labor leaders. The three’ principal 
figures on the military side~weré Gen. 
Edelmiro Farrell, then Minister of War; 
Col. Juan D. Peron, Farrell’s secretary, 
and Lt. Col. Domingo Mercante, inter- 
venor in the Union Ferroviaria. The 
leaders on the other side appear to have 
included Juan Bramugiia, lawyer of 
Union Ferroviaria; Anger! Borlenghi 
and Jose Argana of the Federation of 
Commercial Employees, and Alcides 
Montiel, later Secretary General of the 
CGT. A series of conversations pro- 


ceeded between the two groups, with the’ 


military leaders apparently demanding 
of the laborites what were their con- 
crete objectives, and asking for advice 
as to the future actions of the Govern- 
ment. Out of these conversations arose 
a kind of agreement, to the effect that 
the military men would launch a pro- 
gram of social welfare and the union 
leaders would lend their support to this 
program. At first, apparently, the labor 
leaders agreed merely to back measures 
of which they approved. Later they 
gave blanket support to the regime. 
The first move in the new Government 
program was the launching of the Sec- 
retariat of Labor in November, 1943. 
There had previously existed a Depart- 
ment of Labor, but it had been largely 
a decorative organizatic. and had been 
fairly ineffective. The new Secretariat, 
which was headed by Peron himself, 
intervened very widely in labor affairs, 
and with a bias in favor of the workers. 
During the next two years, and in fact 
until the election of Peron as President, 
this Secretariat carried out. a wide pro- 
gram of amelioration of labor conditions. 
Perhaps the outstanding example of 
the positive side of the Peronista pro- 
gram during this period was in the 
packinghouses. Conditions of the workers 
in the packinghouses had been terrible. 


The workers used to labor exceedingly .- 


long hours, the foremen and dther 
bosses were petty Hitlers and had un- 
limited power, particularly over women 
workers. Employment in the packing- 
houses was on a casual basis, and 
whether or not a laborer would work on 
any given day depended on the whim 
of the straw-boss doing the hiring. 
Wages were as low as eight American 
cents per hour in the packinghouses of 
Entre Rios Province, and as low as 14% 
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cents (US) in the Rosario packinghouse, 
Union organization wac erushed ruth- 
lessly, and any worker who joined the 
union had to do so secretly, for all known 
unicn members were instantly fired. 


All of this was changed by Peron. To 
an American, the change in the packing- 
houses of Argentina brings to mind the 
changes which unionization _brougl:t to 
the coal mining towns of the U. S. A. 
Hiring is now done by seniority, wages 
have increased as much as 300 percent, 
the petty tyranny of the bosses has been 
ended. Of course, the other side of the 
picture is that the Peronista labor unions 
which have brought this about are not 
paragons of democracy and in some 
cases at least, the lécal union bosses now 
take the place of the arrogant foremen. 

Another instance is the case of the 
sugur workers in the Province of Tutu- 
man. These workers lived under a semi- 
feudal regime previously, union organ- 
ization was a species of crime, the Gov- 
ernment and the en’ ployers weie one and 
the same thing. Now the industry is 
fairly well organized, and this old regime 
has passed. These workers, it can be un- 
derstood, are Peronistas. Stifl another 
instance is that of the bank clerks, They 
were notoriously badly paid, and have in 
the last. three years received wage in- 
creases as high as 150 percent to 200 
percent, 


Even some of the older unions received 
considerable benefits. For -instance, tre 
Federation of Commercial Employees 
had for many years been trying to obtain 
a pension system for the workers in their 
trade, but Congress had stalled and 
stalled. Soon after the Secretariat of 
Labor was formed, the Commercial Em- 
ployees Pension Fund was created. 

The most characteristi¢ feature’ of all 
these wage raises and. other’ improve- 
ments in working conditions was that 
Peron saw to it that he personally got-all 
the credit. Eyery collective contract 
which brought some new gain to. the 
workers had to be signed in the presence 
of Col. Peron, evéry’ decfee bettering 
some phase of labor relations had to be 
signed by Col. Peron. Every labor vic- 
tory had to be credited to Col. Peron. 
The result was to build up among the 
working class a “mystique” around 
Peron’s name, and many workers became 
fanatically loyal to the Colonel. 

ae * oe 


Unorr the stimulation of the Secre- 
tariat of Labor there was a tremendous 
growth of trade unions. Many of these 
unions were completely new. For in- 
stance, in the packinghouses, the only 
union which had existed before was a 
small Communist. organization, with 
four or five hundred workers at most, 
among workers in the Berisso packing 
plant; for instance. As the result of a 
strike in the latter part of 1943 a cam- 
pletely new union was organized, at first 
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by a group of Anarchists, and then taken 
over by Peronistas under the leadership 
of Ciprieno Heyes. The same thing oc- 
cured in most of the packinghouses of 
Argentina and there exists today a 
Federation of Packinghouse Workers, 
which claims 120,000 members. 


A typical example of the musrooming 
of new labor organizations is the Feder- 
acion de Sindicatos Unidos of the city 
of Mendoza in western Argentina. This 
Federation which now has some 10,000 
workers did not exist a year and a half 
ago, nor did any of its affiliated unions. 
These unions are made up of workers 
who are entirely new to trade unionism. 
To these workers trade unionism in Ar- 
gentina started with Don Juan Domingo 
Peron. 


For instance, the Union Obreros Muni- 
cipales has 15,000 instead of the 6.500 
if had in 1948.. The Union Traviaria 
claims 28,00 instead of 9,000 before the 
revolution, and Union Ferroviaria has 
110,000 instead of 70,000. 


In order to ensure the loyalty of the 
trade union leaders as well as the rank- 
and-file Peron set 2bout to convince them 
if he could, bribe them if he must, and 
destroy them if all else failed. Many of 
the union leaders were convinced. “ne 
of the principal leaders of the CGT told 
this writer that he felt that the Peron- 
ista movement was something which the 
labor leaders couldn’t stop, that they 
should therefore attempt to steer it in 
the direction which they desired. He 
went so far as to claim that if more of 
the intelligent political leaders and in- 
tellectuals, particularly the Socialists, 
had joined the Peronista movement, the 
present influence of the Fascist clement 
in the Government would have been elimi- 
nated. Another outstanding CGT leader 
said that the military Government was 
a fact and there was nothing which the 
union leaders could do to unseat it so. it 
was their duty to get the best terms 
possible from the regime, and when the 
Government talked in terms of a, socal 
program for the working class, it was 
the duty: of the union leaders to co- 
operate. 


There were many leaders who were 
convinced easily after they had received 
a post in the Government. It is said that 
practically every union leader of impor- 
tance ‘was offered some position in return 
for his support. One leader who did not 
accept this offer said that he had been 
waited upon in his own home b¢ a dele- 
gation of “domesticated” labor leaderg 
who in the name of the Government of- 
fered him a. post in the, Secretariat of 
Labor at any salary he cared to name. . 
He refused. But there were many others ° 
that did not. Although it must be said 
that’ many of those who now hold posi- 
tions in the Government wére Peronistas 
before they got those positions and that 


(Continued on Page Nineteen) 




















A Year and a Half of British Labor 


Progress Toward Democratic Socialism Retains Public Support 
By Graham Miller | 


N November 12, 1946, Britain's 
O Labor Government presented to 

Parliament an -outline of the 
legislation proposed for its present ses- 
sion. This digest of coming legislation 
lists fifteen important nieasuies. One 
bill will provide for the socialization of 
the electricity supply industry; another 
will bring practically the whole of in- 
land transport into public ownership, 
with sectional executives for the rail- 
ways, the docks and canals, road trans- 
port, and the London transport system, 
all under the coordination of a high- 
level Transport Commission. 
bill will set up a State’ buying commis- 
sion for raw .cotton, and another will 
give local authorities powers to maintain 
their own civic restaurants. 

Two bills will deal with the reorgani- 
zation of British agriculture and the 
consolidation of wage-fixing machinery 
in t..at. industry. There will be further 
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measures to establish effective exchange 
control over capital transactions, * to 
amend existing company laws, and to 
implement the recommendations of the 
“working parties” which are studying 
the efficiency of British industry. A bill 
will be introduced a improve the present 
machinery of town and country plan- 
ning, and in particular to relieve local 
authorities acquiring land of the great 
financial burden involved in eompen- 
sating the owners for the loss of site 
development values. Legislation will also 
deal with the establishment of a Na- 
tional Health Service in Scotland, with 
the fire services, and with Scottish local 
government. Finally, bills will be in- 
troduced to establish a Ministry of 
Defense for the more effeetiv@ coordi- 
nation of the three Service Ministries, 
and to provide for the continuance of 
compulsory military service after De- 
cen. ber 31, 1948. 

4 


* * 
The Program's Significance 


Lasor’s program provides for the 
passing of fifteen important measures 
in its second parliamentary session as 
as compared with thirty in-the 1945-46 
session. There are several reasons for 
this reduction in the output of legis- 
lation. Some of the new bills, for ex- 
ample, are exceedingly intricate and 
will demand a great deal of parlia- 
mentary time. This is particularly the 
case with the Transport Bill, which will 
bring into public ownership a whole 
chain of industries employing nearly 
1,000,000 ‘workers, or almost 300,000 
more than the number covered by 
Emantel Shinwell’s big Coal Nationali- 
zation Bill of last session. It is also 
likely that the Government considers 
that political circumstances will now 
permit the easing-off in legislative pres- 
sur? which is necessary to give adequate 
time for the preparation and discussion 
of new bills. 

But the principal reason for the fall 
in the number of new bills is undoubtedly 
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With this report on the first year-and-a-half of the Labor Government, : 
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the future. He will also write on what day-by-day life is like as the 
result of the admixture of the new far-reaching plans and the shortages 
and distresses that are the remnants of the recent war. 
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the pace at which the Government is 
implementing Labor’s 1945 election pro- 


‘gram, “Let Us Face the Future,” which 


required new legislation on twenty-one 
major points. Of these, no less than 
twelve were covered in the 1945-46 ses- 
sion; another six should oe met in the 
present session, and only three will re- 
main outstanding. In the first year, 
Labor -put through measures for the 
socialization of coal, civil aviation and 
central banking, for national control of 
investment, housing and town planning, 


_the maintenance of cco: omic controls, 


the restoration of trade union liberties, 
a National Health Service and two great 
schemes ot Social Security. Rail trans- 
port, road transport, electricity supply, 
compensation and betterment, the re- 
construction of agriculture, and local 
authorities, foo. services will be dealt 
with in the coming year; and the so- 
cialization of vas and of the ircn and 
steel industry, together with legislation 
for the control of monopolies, will prob- 
ably appear in the program for 1947-48. 

British Conservatives commonly argue 
from the speed with which Labor is 
meeting its election pledges, that the 
Government is pursuing a doctrinaire 
policy unrelated to the immediate needs 
of the country. Thgs is obviously untrue, 
for of the 1945-46 session’s thirty major 
Acts, only thirteen were derived from 
“Let Us Face the Future,” and many 
of the remainder (atomic energy, for 
example) were passed to deal with prob- 
lems which only came to a head during 
the Government’s first twelve months in 
office. The proportion of the new ses- 
sion’s program derived from the General 
Election manifesto will be even smaller 
than in,the first session. Nor can Labor 
be accused of “playing to the gallery” 
during the coming year. The dramatic 
extension of the social services through 
the National Insurance, Industrial In- 
juries and National Health Service Acts 
was a notable feature of the first ses- 
sion’s work. In thé new session, how- 
ever, there: are no fresh additions to the 
social services proposed. Such measures 
as the exchange control, compensation 
and betterment, the Ministry of De- 
tense, and Working Party bills, although 
urgently necessary, will not arouse much 
public interest; and the bill to provide 
for continued National Service will 
naturally prove_ unpalatable to many 
electors. : 

* * * 


The Program's Critics 


Or the Labor Government’s various 
critics, the Conservatives are still in a 
most unhappy frame of mind sixteen 
months after their resounding General 
Election defeat. Although an improve- 
ment in party organization is noticeable 
and the party’s lower levels are united 
in exploiting the demagogic possibili- 
ties of Britain’s current economic prob- 
lems, the Conservative leaders are still 
groping for a policy adjusted to the 


political and economic realities of 1946. . 


While individual Conservatives may con- 
tribute to improving details in the 
Government’s legislation, the party as 
a whole will no doubt concentrate on 
unyielding opposition to the transport, 
electricity, agriculture, cotton, compen- 
sation and betterment, and civic restau- 
rants bills in support of private enter- 
prise and the landowners. The Liberals 
are also in a difficult position, since the 
party is divided between a radical wing 


which wishes to preserve Liberal inde- 
pendence, and a reactionary group which 
is feeling its way towards negotiation 
with the Conservatives. 

Next, there are the Government’s 
critics within the labor movement itself, 
There is much evidence to show that the 
British Communists have been on the 
down grade since: the Labor Party’s 
crushing rejection of their application 
for affiliation, and they suffered serious 


reverses-in the recent local government ‘ 


elections. The !ndependent Labor. Party 
is now largely localized in certain 
Scottish towns, and its strength is de- 
creasing fast even in these areas. In- 
side the Britsih Labor Party, there is 
no coherent body of opposition to the 
Government’s domestic legislation, apart 
perhaps from the advocates of Scottish 
and Welsh Home Rule. 

The position is very different, how- 
ever, regarding the Government’s con- 
duct of the inter-related problems of 
defense and foreign affairs. Here there 
are divisions of considerable importance 
which were openly revealed at the re- 
cent meeting of the Trades Union 
Congress, and-in two important parlia- 
mentary debates, It is essential, never- 
theless, to keep the various manifesta- 
tions of dissident opinion in their cor- 
rect perspective. Some forty-odd Labor 
members of Parliament voted against 
the Government’s proposal to extend 
compulsory military service after 1948, 
But this group was by no means homo- 
geneous and included members of very 
different views, There were the “pure 
pacifists,” of whom the party has al- 
ways had more than its fair share; 
there were the protagonists of an out- 
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moded anti-militarism, still echoing the 
slogans of 1914; there were those who 
believe that voluntary enlistment will 
produce more efficient and more demo- 
cratic defense services and there were 
a small number of members concerned 
moie with the use the Government 
makes of its armed forces than with 
how it gets them. 4 

About 100 Laborites abstained from 
voting in support of the Government’s 
foreign policy in the recent parlia- 
mentary debate. But these critics, too, 
were hopelessly divided amongst them- 
selves. They included, for example, some 
twenty members who were primarily 
concerned with the conscription issue, 
a few who have been pre-occupied with 
the Palestine problem, and perhaps an- 
other twenty who usually take the Mos- 
cow road. Others include many young 
and intelligent members of the party’s 


left-wing, and some are critical of the 


Government’s handling of individual] © 


problems, such as Germany, Greece and, 
above all, Spain. Others are concerned 
with the dgvelopment of illibera! tenden- 
cies in American policy, and argue that 
after the “Wallace affair” and the Re- 


publican victory, Britair. must endeavor: 


“to find some central waz between Russia 
and the United States of America. Few 
of them wish to lose Bevin’s services 
as Britain’s Foreign Secretary, and 
their abstefition from voting cannot be 
construed as an anti-Bevin vote. 


‘the Labor Government has been the 
first British Government for over 70 
years to go through its first year of 
office without losing, at a by-election, 
any seat won by it at the preceding 
General Election. British public opinion 
has indeed remained remarkably steady 
sinee July, 1945, for in every by-election 
the parties have retained seats previ 
ously held. There has been some ree 
duction in Labor majorities, but rarely 
a fall greater than could be explained 
by the normal swing o”* the pendulum 
Labor has been especially heartened 
by its recent victory. in a London by- 
election, fought under difficult circums 
starces. 

uu“ * 


The Outlook 


Bairisu Labor’s second year should 
see the translation of a further large 
installment of the General Election 
program into legislative form, and 
further important advances towards the 
achievement of a planned economy in 
which the essential democratic liberties 
are fully preserved. As in the first ses« 
sion, however, the Government’s prins 
cipal anxieties will be over problems 
which are not amenable to legislation, 
It is no exaggeration, for example, to 
say that the Government’s success will 
turn very largely on the policies adopted 
by the British trade union movement, 


Through their work in the newly sociale _ 


ized industries, ‘through their conduct 
of wage negotiations and industrial dis- 
putes, and through their handling of the 
“closed shop” issue, the trade wnions 
can ensure victory in the reconversion 
and export campaigns, and convince the 
professional classes that socialist plan- 
ning is both successful and democratic 
The publie-spirited attitude of the trade 
union movement has so far been one 
of Labor’s major assets, and the cone 
tinuation of close cooperation between 
the movement’s political and industrial 
wings will be indispensible in the com- 
ing year. 


The Government’s other major anxie« 
ties are all legacies inherited from the 
Second World War—the world food 
shortage, the international situation, and 
Britain’s foreign trade balance. The 
world food shortage requires the reten- 
tion of controls and restrictions which 
prolong wartime austerity and provide 
ready ammunition for irresponsible 
opponents. Failure to secure agreement 
on outstanding international problems 
necessitates a diversion of manpower 
to the Defense Services which Brituin 
ean ill-afford in the exiting conditions 
of acute manpower shortage. Britain’s 
trade position still gives rise to uneasi- 
ness. For although the export drive has 
made substantial headway, satisfaction 
at the results achieved is qualified by 
fears of a future American slump, by 
ominous signs of an early end to 
“sellers’ markets,” and by the effect of 
rising US prices on the purchasing 
power made available under the Loan 
Agreement. British Labor will make its 
full contribution to the solution of these 
great “world problems of peace, food, 
and trade. But this contribution is neces 
sarily limited, and in each case a tre 
mendous amount will depend on Amer 
ican foresight and statesmanship. 
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International Notes 


The Moscow Conference 
On Germany , 


ik it not premature to predict a de- 


finitive settlement for Germany in 

March, when the foreign ministers 
will assemble in Moscow? Such ah 
accord can only be possible if either the 
Soviet Government makes a substantial 
retreat from its position, or if the 
Western powers capitulate completely. 

The economic unification of Germany 
would remove the high walls which divide 
her eastern provinces from the West and 
would make possible the unimpeded flow 
of men, goods and information all over 
Germany. The conservation of a specific 
political system in the East—a system 
different from and opposed to that of 
Western Germany—would become im- 
possible. Economic unification is obvi- 
ously the road to political stability. 

For the Communist regime of the 
Russian zone, this means a transforma- 
tion which, from the Communist point 
of view, is a retreat to “formal democ- 
racy.” It would find its expression in 
a rapid growth of the Social Democratic 
Party in the Russion zone and the disso- 
lution of the quisling “Socialist Unity” 
Party. From a Communist viewpoint, 
the shift of power from the Communists 
to a system of majority rule, probably 
led by Social Democrats, is a step back- 
ward; simultaneously, it means the loss 
to Russia of a great province conquered 
by her arms and adjusted to her needs. 
And, above all, it means the end of the 
dream of a Soviet Germany, at least for 
the immediate future. Majority rule in 
Germany today would automatically 
bring about her alignment with the 
Western world. This is clear to Moscow. 

Compromises may be discussed, but 
the only compromise satisfactory to 


Moscow would be the creation of a coa- 
lition government in which the German 
Communists would be able to exert 
pressure out of. all proportion to their 
real popular support. And this privilege 
on the Communists 


conferred would 
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have to be guaranteed and perpetuated 
by the Allies. It would mean the impo- 
sition of a-government on the German 
people for a considerable period of time, 
a government which would be a con- 
stant source of conflicts within Germany 
as well as among the big powers. Obvi- 
ously, such a solution is not adequate for 
the needs of European reconstruction. 


Who can be sure, however, that con- 
cessions to and appeasement of Moscow, 
which have become little short of tra- 
dition in recent years, will not once 
again be made—concessions that would 
have the same disastrous effect as those 
already made in a vyast area, from 
Yugoslavia to Korea? 


JANUARY 11, 1947 


This Troubled Globe 


By David J. Dallin 


Author of “The Big Three,” “Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy,” 
“The Real Soviet Russia,” etc. 


Students Demonstrate in China 


Av-rer over a year of strenuous at- 
tempts to reconcile the contending par- 
ties in China and to put an end to the 
Civil War, General Marshall is coming 
home, while the relations between the 
Kuomintang and the Communists are 
worse than they have been at any mo- 
ment in the last nine years. General 
Marshall has done. his best to raise the 
prestige of the United States in China; 
yet, as he nears’ the end of his mission, 
thousands of Chinese students ‘demon- 
strate in the streets of nationalist China 
against the presence of a handful of 
American marines on Chinese soil. The 
failure of US policy in Chiina is obvious, 
at least as far as China’s public opinion 
is concerned. 

A few weeks ago, a poll was taken in 
this country on whether American troops 
should remain in China or be shipped 
home. The majority of those interviewed 
expressed themselves in favor ‘of the 
withdrawal of the American military 
forces from China, just as did the stu- 
dents of the great Asiatic republic. 

In this comedy of errors, the most 
ridiculous role is being played by the 
actual makers of American policy to- 
ward China who do not possess the 
courage to come out openly with an 
explanation of the motives behind their 
policy. The reason why American troops 
are being kept in China and why Amer- 
ican interest in China is so great is the 
same today as it was ten or forty years 
ago, namely, the desire to, keep China 
out of the control of any aggressor. 


‘The great conflict with Japan developed 


as a consequence of American intran- 
sigeance toward the Japanese penetra- 
tion of China. Whenever Russia, the 
second great power of Asia, advanced 
into Manchuria or other provinces of 
China, the American Government aimed 
its policy against Russia. At present, 
the Communist armies in northern 
China, if victorious, would open the flood- 
gates to Soviet expansion and dominance 
over half of the Chinese Republic. In 
this complex system of conflicts, the 
Soviet Government is keeping its armies, 
in obvious violation of agreements, in 
certain ports of northern China, while 
the Chinese Communists isolate a part 
of Manchuria from the outside world. 
The United States is interested in the 
incorporation’ of the whole of Manchuria 
into China and in the real independence 
of China. 

If this truth were told boldly and 
vigorously; if this policy were conducted 
insistently, it would reap a richer harvest 
in political results as well as in influence 
on Chinese public opinion than cowardly 
compromising, unprincipled — bartering 
and general disorientation Nobody un- 
derstands the meaning of American 
policy toward China. Chinese intellec- 
tuals begin to hate it. American citizens 
shrug their shoulders. 

Why not tell them the truth? 


” * ba 


Ten Years of Stalin's Constitution 


Tue Soviet press has celebrated the 
completion of the first decade of the new 
Soviet Constitution in a multitude of 
articles, which, however, differ con- 
siderably from what has been written 
on the same subject in this country. The 
Soviet press does not claim that the new 
Constitution means the introduction of 
democracy in Russia; nor does it claim 
that dictatorship has been discarded. 
The official Soviet viewpoint is the 
following: democracy (in the Communist 
sense) has existed in Russia since the 
November Revolution of 1917; the very 
fact. that a Communist Party constitutes 
the government is a guarantee that 


democracy has won, since the “interests 
of the people” are best represented by 
that particular party. The suppression 
of all opposition, a widespread system 
of terrorism, and a strong one-party. 
dictatorship are all elements of democ- 
racy. Dictatorship is not the opposite 
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of democracy, we are told, it is a means 
of achieving it. 

Just as there are a good many writers 
in this country who naively suppose that 
the Soviet claim to democracy in Russia 
has something to do with the presence 
of political freedom, there were many 
confused Communists and non-Commu- 
nists in Russia when the Constitution 
was introduced ten years ago; they, too, 
expected a gradual disappearance of 
dictatorship and a development of civil 
liberties. In order to “straighten out 
the minds” of these “wizards,” the 
Bolshevik, the official publication of the 
Central Committee of the Communist ~ 
Party, explained on July 15, 1936: 

“There have turned up some wizards 

who, blindly enthusiastic and misin- 
terpreting the definition of our State 
as given in the Stalin Constitution, 
i.e, a Government of workers and 
peasants, have tried to raise the ques- 
tion about the ‘replacement’ of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat which, 
in the view of these muddle-heads, has 
already passed into the historical 
past.” 

Bolshevik warned against those who 
“keep waiting for a weakening of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.” 





~ 


It is true that there is an a:ticle (125) 


in the Constitution which guarantees 
freedom of speech, press, and assembly. 
The Bolshevik explained the “real mean- 
ing of these freedoms”: this article of 
the Soviet Constitution guarantees free- 
dom only “in accordance with the in- 
terests of the toilers and in order to 
strengthen the socialist system”; it is 
clear, the Bolshevik continued, that this 
“is aimed at a further strengthening of 
the dictatorship.” 

And what dictatorship actually is has 
-®en correctly analyzed more than once 
by Lenin and Stalin themsélves. Lenin’s 
formula, which is logically and histori- 
cally correct, said: 

“It is power limited by nothing, re- 
stricted by no laws and no rules what- 
soever, based directly on compulsion.” 

This definition of Lenin’s applies to all 
forms of dictatorships-that have been 
known to exist. Applying it to the con- 
crete specimen of Communist dictator- 
ship in Russia, Stalin stated that it 
represents “the rule of the proletariat 
over the bourgeoisie, a rule not restricted 
by law and relying on compulsion.” 
“Without compulsion,” .Stalin - wrote, 
“there can be no dictatorship.” 

The political system of Russia, accord- 
ing to the fathers of Communism, is 
“based on force and not limited by laws 
or other precepts,” not even laws which 
it has promulgated itself. A Constitu- 
tion is-but the fundamental law of the 
State; dictatorship is not restricted in 
its activities by its own Constitution. 
Whenever it deems it necessary, it can 
violate its Constitution just as it can 
violate any other law. 

In fact, during the ten years of its 
éxistence, Stalin’s Constitution has heen 
broken on so many occasions that a 
complete list of these violations would 
be a rather lengthy one. The Constitu- 
tion was never intended to be a means 
of limiting the absolute power of the 
Soviet Government. 





@® “Enduring the most difficult exist- 
ence on the globe... asking less from 
life than any other race, the Eskimos 
are one of the most contented people in 
the world.” — Bruce D. Campbell, in 


Where the High Winds Blow. 





P aris—the world famous Passion 
Play on the life of Christ which has 
been enacted more or Jess regularly 
every tenth year since the 17th cen- 
tury in the German village of Ober- 
ammergau, not far from Munich in 
Upper Bavaria, cannot be given this 
year. For the man who plays Christ 
is a prisoner in the Russian zone of 
occupation. And his understudy is 
being denazified. In fact eleven of 
the twelve “Apostles” are being de- 
nazified. Only “Judas Iscariot” was 
not a Nazi! 
* * * - 
Gratitude 
Luigi Carnovale, a Roman lawyer, 
came out of a courtroom after plead- 
ing the innocence of two clients 
charged with cattle thieving to find 
his automobile had been stolen. When 
caught, the thieves turned out to be 
his clients. 
* / Se 
Xenophobia 
On his way to Rome a young mem- 
ber of the British Labor Party was 
seized by the NKVD recently in Ger- 
many. The NKVD agents came to 
the point: 





Judah, Judah, Why Is Your Soul Oppressed 


“Are you a British spy?” 

“No.” 

“Then you are an American spy?” 

“No.” s 

“Well, what kind of a spy are you?” 

The Labor Party man tried to ex- 
plain that hé was a member of the 
Labor Party; that he spoke English 
because he was born in England; that 
he was Visiting the area in the Soviet 
zone with a British Labor Party dele- 
gation. 

Before releasing him the NKVD- 
agents informed him: “All foreign- 
ers are spies. It is only a question 
of what country they are spying for.” 

” + we 


Discs 
Strangest of the strange kinds of 
semi-, demi- and other degrees of 
“revolutionists” in Italy are the Mos- 
cow trained Stalinists, Sent to the 
party schools in the Soviet Union be- — , 
cause of their ability to say yes to 
party orders, they come back to Italy, 
make the same sounds with the same 
inflections, and go through the same 
motions. Revolutionary workers call 
them “phonograph records.” 3 
Jack Armor. 
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The Spanish Autobiography of hvio Barea 
Towards the Amortization of a Legitimate Neurosis 
By Ramon Sender 


or by tone of voice, and hence each word takes on an absolute value. Perhaps 


I T is not easy to write ebout. oneself because writing cannot be affected by gestures 


for this reason autobiographies are either works of the first rank, which in a 


few years form part of the classics, or they are forgotten at once, victims of their 


own superfluity. 


It is through works of the former kind, rather than any other, that an author 
reveals to us his moral and intellectual nature as well as the proof of the depth, 


solidity and maturity of the culture in which he has developed. We are well aware 
that culture is not a repertory of inforn.ation, but rather man’s attitude toward life. 
This attitude—the conformation of mind and conscience—springs not only from the 
bovks that the author has read but from inherited tendencies which are as important 
on the moral and inteli-ctual plane as on the physical and biological. 


The old Spanish. culture abounds in 
huinan figures or fictional heroes with 
an attitude toward life czpable of uni- 
versality: Seneca, El Cid, Saint Theresa, 


Don Quixote, Pablo de Va!ladolid; la ° 
Celestina, Segismund, Don Juan, Don . 


Alavo, the Marquis of Brandomin, etc. 
Each of these outstanding figures pre- 
sents in his reactions the whole of our 
tiving culture. And whenever any one 
of them speaks of himself, as, for ex- 
ample, Juan de Mairena in our time, 
you have a cross-section of the Spaniard 
with his clearly differentiated values. 
One Spanish characteristic seems to be 
austerity and foyalty to oneself: integ- 
rity. This is not to s@y that there is 
no such thing as Spanish silliness. We 
have a national folly, like every coun- 
try, and perhaps more than some, but 
Spaniards are the very first to pub- 
licize it, and to redeem themselves—a 
sorry privilege—with blood. 
* a a 


Barea’s book, like «ll good books of 
this kind, has no thesis to prove. What 
thesis could he prove on the political 
plane, the social, moral or religious? 
Does nature have a thesis to establish? 
Does life have purpose, direction? Barea 
states what he has seen round about 
him and within himself in the course 
of fifty years of Spanish life. Is not 
that sufficient? What do we all do in 
life, the greatest and the least of us, 
except to see and gather in re“ospect 
what we have seen? We’ collect: faces, 
pairs of eyes, gestures and motions. To 
each thing perceived the writer gives a 
name, and arranges that name in an 
order along with the others, taking pains 
that all together they shall form, on 
paper, a perspective equal to the one 
in his own soul, Aside from or under- 
lying this task, the elements of the 
writer’s work await a miracle, and when 
it occurs, then that arrangement of ob- 
jects, words and gestures soon reveals a 
social, human or territorial reality of 
greater value in the work of a poet 
than in any historian or political writer, 
This is what Arturo Barea has accom- 
plished in his Forging of a Rebel, and 
for which all of us Spaniards are duly 
grateful to him. 
* * sd 


Tuere will no doubt be those who be- 
lieve that this book has some inoppor- 
tune things in it. But then, what has 
opportuneness to do with truth and, 
above all, with Spanish truth? To speak 
of opportuneness is tantamount to say- 
ing that one can deal in and profit by 
‘lies; but who in the case of Spaia has 
used lies except the Fascists? Against 
whom have iies worked if not against 
us? Truth has been on ou: side and will 
continue to be so until the end. The 


* The Forging of a Rebel. By Arturo 
Barea. New York: Reynal and Hitch- 
cock. 739 pages. $5.00. 





an 


champions of the opportune and the 
appropriate, on the other hand, cannot 
say what it is that their prudent oppor- 
tunism has accomplished within Spain, 
or outside, in behalf of the Spanish 
people. Spanish truth remains on the 
sidelines of temporal circumstances and 
situations and the hazardous necessities 
of parties, and it alone in the last ten 
years has gained for the Spanish people 
historical dignity and the respect of 
mankind. There are some ugly matters 
in the Spanish war? Just as there are 
in all wars, and in nature and God’s 
creation. Since when has the Spaniard 
been concerned to have his forms of 
action and expression subordinated, as 
in other countries, to ideas of a mediocre 
harmony or conventional beauty? The 
reverse of Spanish reality is not beau- 
tiful, but rather sublime.~.This is the 
Spanish essence: sublime ugliness. 


Barea’s infancy is studded with that 
Spanish rea.ity of the carly years of 
the century, still impregnated with the 
brilliant unrealness of the Restoration, 
which found its magic mirror in the 
heroes of Valle-Inclan. Then as now, 
that which was” Spanish showed its 
style at the extremes. of society: the 
aristocracy and the workers, The latter 
—city workers or peasants—had, be- 
sides style, a heroic sentiment, the 
creative spirit and human grandeur 
lost centuries ago by the aristocracy. 
The tone of the aristocracy was no more 
than a repertory of mannerisms more 
or less refined by idleness and riches. 
The middle classes, utterly lacking in 
tone, were more baroque and supine 
than those of any .other country of 
western Europe. Their historical mis- 
sion seemed to be that of jealously 
guarding the national stupidity, what- 
ever political regime may have been in 


power. 
* * * 


Tur secret of Spain’s inner equilibrium 
consists simply in having the life of 
the country revolve about one of those 
extremes that have <cubstance and a 
destiny of thsir own. As the aristocracy 
has already accomplished its mission, 
and prefers death to the adoption of 
liberal forms and submission to de- 


mocracy—a good proof of this is the 
feudal nature of the proposed -restora- 
tion of Don Juan of Bourbon—there 
remains but one choice: the people. And 
the forms of political organization 
which the people shall determine. [ 
believe, as do. many Spaniards, that the 
liberal ideology in the name of which 
the workers and peasants have been 
exploited since the time of Isabella II, 
can some day, in their hands, become 
progressive and creative. In reality, 


yen / 





this is what it would always be if it 
reached its true fulfillment, that is to 
say, if it wre the people who exercised 
the real power.’ Th task of convincing 
Spanish workers and peasants that 
there is no salvation except in democ- 
racy falls today, more than ever, to a 
minority of intellectuals who are ex- 
cluded from the historical mission that 
we formerly attributed tu the middle 
classes. In Barea’s book may be seen 
something that is already known: that 
in the past these minorities were in- 


capable of effecting such persuasion... 


Will they be so in the future? It is 
more than probable, in any event, that 
the experience of the civil war and of 
the seven years of ignominy that have 
followed it have made this prediction 
unnecessary; and the horrible lesson 
has taught everyone once and for all 
that we must live in a common, free 
society. Barea’s book is the book of an 
éxceptional witness. He is not much 
of an optimist, but Spa:iards count on 
pessimism, when there is no other way 
out, as one more element of affirmation. 
And to be a pessimist in the manner of 
The Forging of a Rebel is to be saved, 
and to gain one’s salvation through 
truth, which in the long run is a truly 
Spanish way of salvation. ; 


al * * 


Turre are dozens and dozens of 
French books about French resistance. 
Everyone is glorified and lauded, gen- 
erously. Some, for having heroically 
given their lives, others, for having 
risked theirs for the common benefit; 
and still others, for having written a 
fine sonnet in jail. It is fitting, touching, 
it seems proper to us, nor are we nig- 
gardly in our admiration. But at the 
same time, the Spanish resistance, which 
reached superhuman proportions and 
which has continued for ten ensuing 
years silently to face every form of 
martyrdom, has not produced more than 
two books, and of these only one en- 
compasses all—Barea’s. And that is a 
book which, instead of juggling with thé 
truth by rhetorical exercises, lights up 
its hidden aspects and cruellest corners. 
A pessimist’s book, will this not be a 
Spanish ‘method of redeeming things 


through truth, the seed of the unique 
hope of mankind for a tomorrow that 
is drawing near? 1 need not say that 
the other of the two books about the 
civil war is mine, and that although 
everything that is stated in it is the 
absolute truth, in virtue of the fact 


that it was written in 1937—in the 


midst of the war—it presents only one 
aspect of reality: that of my faith as 
a soldier. Which, none the less, was 
not blind. 


A.rnoucu Arturo Barea has just 
begun to publish—in his fifties—he is 
not an improvising author, as I had 
occasion to note before reading The 
Forging of a Rebel, in an essay of his 
on Garcia Lorca. To speak of an author 
such as Lorea is a kind of trial by 
battle for a new writer. Barea made a 
brilliant analysis, disengaging himself 
from that wordy virtuosity which ju- 
venile groups employ in speaking of 
unusual poets, and which is the same 
in all countries. When | read his essay 
on Lorca, I said to myself: 
a soul with vision, and perhaps a sensi- 
tive witness, faithful to the spirit of 


the Spanish people in the midst of the, 


confusion that surrounds us.” I felt 
myself happy as an author and exalted 
as a Spaniard. Since tien I have read 
The Forging of a Rebel and I have 
found the witness and the testimony 
joined in an unforgettable book. Its 
literary qualities are al. the more sur- 
prising from a man who apparently 
had never tried to be a professional 
author—if in this matter of writing 
there can be such a thing as profes- 
sionalism. He has succeeded in avoiding 
sensationalism and in demarcating the 
real. In abandoning things of the 
“moment” for the “lasting,” the “‘oppor- 
tune” for the ‘inevitable.’”” The latter 
quelity gives this book that accent of 
fatality which marks all great books, 
and which is the mark of meteors, 
Barea has neutralized his pessimism 
with. the truth, and I hope and long 
to see him redeem and amortize. what 
he calls his “neurosis”—the legitimate 
neurosis of all poets who survive in a 
society that at times enjoys slaughter- 
ing them—with the element of ‘beauty, 
which lives and manifests itself in his 
prose. 

(Written for The New Leader 


in Spanish, and translated by Les- 
lie C. Schwartz.) 





THE IRON CHAIN. By Edward New- 
house. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 


S EVENTEEN of this book’s twenty- 
one stories first appeared in the New 
Yorker during the years their . author 
spent in the Army. They are marked by 


the familiar house-style of that publi-— 


cation, lucid, professional, tight-lipped, 


and non-imaginative. In a few instances _ 


where Mr. Newhouse seems to abandon 
the formula, as in “Time Out” or “The 
Eagle,” he also loses his craft assure 


ance. From the day before his induce. 


tion to the time he obtained a cape 
taincy as a general’s aide, Mr. Newhouse 
took notes of the war years and their 
impact on individuals and their relae 
tionships. Within the self-imposed nare 
rowness of his literary range, the author 


has made a record of events and obsere © 


vations which tends to pall in the mass, 
but which, might serve as the basis for 
some future creativity. M.S. M. 
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| Accepting Russia’s Challenge 


Reviewed by GEORGE S: COUNTS 
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THE GREAT CHALLENGE. By Louis Fischer. 


Pearce. 346 pages. $4.00. 


statesman. 


New York: 


It is a book that should be studied earnestly by men and women 


H ERE is a book that should be read, read again, and pondered by every democratic 


everywhere who want freedom fo survive in the world. 


Above all it should be 


read with contrite hearts by those “liberals” who seem:to have forgotten that liberalism 


means, in the words of Jefferson, 
the mind of man.” 


A book by Louis Fischer is always an important event. 


“eternal hostility against every form of tyranny over 


Among those who have 


followed closely and anxiously the tragic course of human affairs during the past gen- 
eration, the sweep of revolution, counter-revolution and war, the rise of totalitarian 
ideologies and systems, the blighting of hopes and the decay of moral values, this man 


is unsurpassed in knowledge. insight, and integrity. 
in the troubled and critical spots of the world—in Russia, Germany, 
He fought with the Loyalists against Franco. 


and India. 


Much of his life has been spent 
Spain, Palestine, 
Because of the superb quatity 


of his mind, his devotion to democratic purposes, his grasp of history and social thought, 


his reporting and writing have always penetrated beneath the surface of things. 


Great Challenge brings to bear on the 
central problem of our time the whole 
of his experience and_all of his talents. 
The book is a_ personal document. 
Much of it is writien in the first perscn. 
It is a contemporary Pilzrim’s Progress 
without allegory. 
of a great soul fighting for truth and 
justice in this stricken world. Mr. 
Fischer reports his conversations with 
many of the men who played leading 
roles in the terrible events of our gen- 
eration — statesmen, politicians, adven- 
turers, tyrants, madmen, and saints. He 
records his hopes and disappointments, 
his analyses of political forces and his 
predictions of things to come. With com- 
plete frankness he tells. how his 
vietions have led ™ to break old con- 
nections and, part company 
associates. He explains his changé of 
attitude toward the. Soviet Union in 
terms, of. the “nationalism, the: inbuman 
mounting 


cone 


of his reasons for resigning as 


tributing editor. of The Nation “its prace ,. 


tice of not saying anything about Russia 
when it could not say, something favor- 
2''e.” He outlines clearly and without 


ecuivoeation his faith in democracy and ~ 
} Bows what. the democracies must do in 
* or'er to be saved. : 
. he Great Challenge covers the period 
of the war and the months immediately . 
supere. 


following victory. But it is no 
ficial reporting of battles and military 
campaigns, of conferences ‘and. diplomatic 


maneuverings, of events and personali+™ 


ties. To be sure, these are all there. 
Stalin and Hitler, Mussolini and Franco, 
Litvinov _and_ Davies, Churchill . and 
Roosevelt, Gandhi and Chiang Kai-shek, 
and countless. lesser figures march 
through its pages. The reader-is taken 


to Moscow, Berlin, and“Rome, to Wash-_ 


ington and London, to Casablanca, Te- 
herap, Yalta, and Potsdam, to New 
Delhi and Chungking. But from begin- 
ning to end Mr. Fischer grapples with 
with the meanings 


fronting the human race in this emerging 
atomic age. He has written a book, not 
for those who want to 


to listen to a fairy tale, but for these 
It is a hard 
and: realistic approach to our age, -but 
without malice or bitterness. 

‘The scopé of the book is as wide or as 
narrow as the world. Yet it has a clear 
focus. Whether the subject for the mo- 
ment is China, India, or Poland, unem- 
ployment, colonialism, or world peace, 
the discussion always proceeds in the 
Bhadow of the question of our policy 
toward Rissia and the policy of Russia 
Some ay 
see in this merely a reflection of Mr. 
Fischer’s long, intimate, and profound 
study of the Soviet Union. But to this 
feviewer it exhibits a true insight into 
the present condition of mankind. 


* * * 


Tie fact is that two systems of po- 
Htical thought are struggling for the 
Mastery of the. world—the one repre- 
tented by the Soviet Union, the other 
by Lhe Western democracies; The one is 
ted by mien who “are sure that they are 
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It records the travail - 


with old, 


inequality, the 
» new aristocracy, “the growing cynicism, . 
and the personal dictatorship with all | 
‘its concomitant evils.” He gives as one. 
cone . 


confirm: their i 
prejudices, nor yet for those who want | 


The 


right and that their 


way is best’; the 
other by men who, while preferring 


freedom to dictatorship, “have not cru- 
snced for along time” and perhaps 
“have lost faith in themselves.” As a 
consequence, democracy is confronted 
by the “greatest challenge” in_ its 
history. 

In order to meet this: challenge, ‘we 
must first of all understand it. Minds 
bound by tradition see it essentially as 
a revival of Russian imperialism after 
the pattern. set by Peter the Great. 
Naive revolutionists view it as pure in- 
ternational Socialism of the Marxian 
brand, leading the oppressed ef the 
world to freedom. Both,in. Mr. 
opinion, are wrong. What we see in the 
Sovi-t Union today, he thinks, is “Peter 
aymed with Marx, a perverted; almost 
unrecognizable. Marx,:to be sure, "but a 
Marx who nevertheless. still 
status quo.” 
of Russion foreign policy and the history 


textbooks taught in the Seviet schools - 


supports, Mr: Fischer’s ‘interpretation. A 
new synthesis has appeared which. would 
satisfy neither. Peter ner Marx, 

On the -foundations of -such an un- 
derstanding Mr. Fischer’ outlines his 
strategy. .He rejects ‘as insanity the 
proposal to fight. Russia now. In like 
menner, he rejects the policy of appease- 
ment,- because in his judgment-it would 
“wipe out freedom 
and end in. war.” He would. put his 
faith in a. frank acceptance of “ideo- 


logical ‘competition with Russia,” but- 
tressed by, an “effective international | 
organization” designed: to.. block all 


territorial expansion, whether by ‘Russia ~ 


or any other country. 
The key to his strategy is an ideological 
offensive’ by the democracies. This 


means that the democracies must. become. 


niilitant in the affirmation and the. ful- 
fillment of their faith. They must take 
their democracy seriously and’ endeavor 
to apply its ‘principles honestly and 
vigorously hoth at home .and abroad. 
They must set their own house in order. 
The true allies of Soviet ideological 
and physical aggression are not those 
who advocate reform but rather those 


who would deny to the common man 
“full employment, a full dinner-pail, 
education, security, , opportunity, and 


surcease from discrimination.” Lacking 
these things, as recent history demon- 


strates, men. may exchange their free- 
dom for -the. reiterated. promise . of 
Utopia. In_ their foreign. policies. the 


democratic countries must “shun Fascists, 
clerical reactionaries, 2oyalists, economic 
royalists, and militarists.” If they fol- 
Jow this course, “the freedom-loving 
millions wil] flock” to their banner. Such 
counsel would. seem to be the most -ele- 
mentary common sense. Clearly we can 
triumph peacefully in this competition 
if we but strive earnestly to live by our 
professions. 

The Great Challenge is a strong and 
candid book. It is also a wise book.. It 
points the road, and the one road, not 
only to peace, but also to the survival of 
freedom in-the.world. Hf we pursue it 
steadfastly and successfully, we shall 
earn the gratitude of a future generation 
of -Russians,'as well as. the rest. of man- 
kind. If we fail, “there will be no 
democracies.” s) Semis 


Duell. Sloan and’. 


Fischer’s , 


represents * 
the revelt against what is rotten in the — 
Certainly “an examination , 


in many countries . 


An Orthodox Heresy 


Reviewed by W. S. WOYTINSKY 


THE DIVINE RIGHT OF CAPITAL. By C. E. Ayres. 


Company. 214 pages. 


C 


demagogy. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


E. AYRES has the rare ability to present complicated economic problems in 
plain, lucid, and non-technical terms. 
It may be read by the layman for what it says, and should be recom- 


His book is free from both pedantry and 


mended to economists as a brilliant example of effective popular writing. 
Apart from the refreshingly unusual form of presentation, the book contains few 


new ideas. 


If the author’s conception of limited capitalism might have seemed heretical 


ten o1 fifteen years ago, this heresy has by now become a fairly well established ortho- 


doxy. 
recognized as the new Truth. 


And history teaches us that orthodoxy usually becomes obsolete before it is 


Ayres’ criticism of capitalism follows, essentially, the pattern of the over-savirg 
and under-consumption theory as developed by J. A. Hobson and translated into mathe- 


matical terms by J. M. Keynes. 
growth of the great depression of the 
1930’s. It formulates the experience of 
that turbulent time and fits the thinking 
and feeling of the generation that found 
itself in the depths of misery amid the 
ruins of the false prosperity and of the 
preceding decade; it thus became the 
new gospel of that generation. The weak- 
ness of the theory is that it handles the 
experience Of a decade as a historical 
Since its empirical basis is too 
its generalizations most be ar- 


trend. 
narrow, 
bitrary. 

Over-production—whether or not re- 
lated to ever-saving—is’ certainly char- 
acteristie of a definite phase of the 
business eycle. It is Jess certain whether 
it is characteristic of modern capitalism 
as such. And it is not at all ceitain that 
it is the main problem of capitalist se- 
ciety in the coming years. 

The economic reforms supported by 
Ayres -ander the genera) -slogan | ef 
“Limited Capitalism” are ‘the well-known 


anti-deflationary measures ‘recommended * 
Beveridge ‘in .Enygland - 
and Alvin Hansen and his schoel-in-the 


by Sir’ William 


United States: a -geherous’ social- se- 
carity program to ensure a floor of in- 
come ‘to the poor 
money; progressive taxation td cut down 
the incomes of the rich who save a large 
part of their earninys; a shelf of public 
works: to qupplement insufficient private 
economic-activities. All these ideas agree 
with the liberal thinking of the -1930’s, 
bat seem to be rather 
comparison: with. the recent: transfornia- 


tion of the capitalist system in vemo- . 
In -fact,» the ~ 


eratic nations:in Europe. 
reforms which are. now in progress and 
which characterize medern 


productive forces by their. better co- 
ordination rather than. toward curtail 


ment of savings. 
> * + 


Tus transformation of capitalism 
does not exclude those reforms which 
are’ most dear to Ayres, but it makes 
‘them appear in a new light. If social 
security progresses and expands in the 
coming years, it will probably be carried 
forward by the growing feeling of social 
justice, combined with this country’s 
increasing confidence in 


In its present abstract form, 


-who ‘spend all their” 


timid and flat .in- 


“limited - 
capitalism” aim toward development of ~ 


its economic 


this theory is an out- 





strength, rather: than by the fear of 
over-production. If the fiscal policy pro- 


gresses in the direction recommended by - 


Ayres, it will happen’ because the nation 
comes to the conviction that this is the 
best way to meet its social obligations 
rather than because it is afraid of over- 
saving by the rich, 

In brief, Ayres’ 
like those of Sir William Beveridge—are 
good, but «his arguments would have 
been more convincing were it not for 
the conspiedous:, label “made 
1930's. ”» 

_ Ayres’ plea for “Fimnited, Capitalism” 
Vs: “Absolute . €apitalism” bears . the 
same label: 
thing as unlimited capitalism has ever 
existed; before ‘the precapitalist- limita- 
-tions.of the free enterprise system were 
- liquidated, new limitations began to de- 
velop. The “divine right” of unlimited 
capital is-more a convenient straw man, 


set up in order'to be knocked ‘down, than - 


an argument which deserves ‘to be ex- 
amined and repudiated. 

In. a «broad historical 
“capitalism” 
great variety of ideas and ‘institutiuns, 


some of them rooted deeply in the past, - 


others foreshadowing the future. Under 
the impact of cyclical. and: Jeng-term 
factors, this arereyate changes con- 
tinuously.. The name remains the same, 
but the realities it is 

designate come and go. 

ties falling within the 
“limitations” of capitalism differ from 
those of the 1980’s. The postwar eco- 


The new reali- 


recommendations— - 


in ‘the : 


1 do mot ‘think’ that such“a > 


smeiinitliind, 
is a catchword covering a - 








‘ 


¥ 








called upon to~* 


definition of ¢ 


nomic, scene is not the seme as the scene ° 


after the Great Depression. 

It seems to me that Ayres has not 
noticed the change. Like 
mists of the liberal school, he thinks he 
speaks of the future when actually he is 
speaking of the wast. 
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Forever Magnolia 

NEW ORLEANS WOMAN. By Harnett 
T. Kane. Dowbleday. $2.75 


A “BIOGRAPHICAL NOVEL” Mr. 
Kane calls this book, 
terest it has lies outside the realm of 
creative writing. 

Kane wrote an excellent 
Huey Long some years ago 
and -has. since established himself . as 
a regional] historian and writer. He 
continues his. parade of books about 
Louisiana with the present work about 
Myra Clark Gaines. 
some fifty years in litigation to estab- 
lish herself as the legitimate daughter 
of one Daniel Clark, a shrewd adven- 
turer who had owned aLout one-third of 
the site of New Orleans. In the course 
of time, it became a well-known case in 
American jurisprudence, and went to 
the Supreme Court on numerous occa- 
sions. Also in: the course of time, Myra 
Clark. Gaines. wore out ‘two’ husbands 
and their fortunes in her case, rather 
neglected -her family, Jived on borrowed 


Harnett 
book on 


but whatever in-* 


This lady spent 


many econo- — 


money, found the Civil War just another © 


obstacle to her suit, and génerally acted 
like a beautiful woman determined to 
get her hands on a vast fortune. 


Mr. Kane is rather smitten with his 
heroine (a Greer Garson natural as has 
undoubtedly crossed his mind) and is 
not concerned with more than a read- 
able recital of the events. Perhaps had 
he stopped to consider its Bleak House 
qualities, its interest might have been 
heightened. As it is, the subject matter 
cannot carry beyond a magazine article. 
After all,.so many of us are not 
Louisianians, and so few of us were 
mentioned in her will. M. S. M. 





“Democracy can thrive only when it 
enlists the devotion of those whom 
Lincoln called the common __ people. 
Democracy can hold that devotion. only 


when it adequately respects their dignity - 


by so ordering society as to assure to 
the masses of men and women reasona- 


_ble security-and hope for themselves and - 


for their children.” 
—Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


3 <j 





Digging at the Grass Roots 


Review by MORROZ BERGER 
SMALL TOWN. By Granville Hicks. New York: Macmillan. 276 pages. $3.00. 


HEN he dropped the Communist Party cleak of wisdom in 1939, Granville 
W iicxs also tossed away a lot of ideological baggage. His load thus lightened, 

he has been able in recent years to look anew upon some problems that he had 
thought were long ago settled in the theses of the Comintern and the Popular Front 
program of the C.P. His new approach not only enables him to examine certain facts 
of social life that are closed to the doctrinaires; it also removes some blocks to the 
understanding of these facts that are imposed by the defenders of the faith and believ- 
ers in political expediency at the expense of all other considerations. 

The problem that concerns Hicks in Small Town is the place and future of the rural 
community in American life. He writes not as a sociologist who selects an area for 
study by going to maps and atlases to find a place that conforms to predetermined 
qualifications; rather, he writes as a resident of the community for more than a decade. 
Hicks originally lived in the town he calls Roxborough, not far from Albany, New York, 
only during summers and on occasional weekends. Later he moved there for good, and 
found himself somewhat drawn into the life of the community and its people. Still 
later, after leaving the C.P. in 1939 and thus losing one emotional home, he deliberately 
intensified and widened his relations with the people of ere. thus finding 
another group with which he could 


Overboard 


Reviewed by DENNER H. WRONG 
SCIENCE AND THE PLANNED STATE, By John R. Baker. Macmillan. 


Stalinist scientists on the relations between science and society, and of the con- 

ception of science which he believes their position to imply. His main targets 
for attack are the writing of J. G. Crowther, J. D. Bernal, and the scientists of 
the Soviet Union. His thesis is that free inquiry, undirected by social control, is 
a necessary condition of scientific progress, and that state-planned scientific research 
is the negation of both sound science and sound liberalism. 


Raker’s approach is fiercely polemical. Not ar. inch does he yield to the claims 
of his opponents. In ringing tones he asserts that science as the search for Truth 
is, like art, a value in itself regardless of its social utility, that the scientist alone 
is an adequate judge of what constitutes fruitful research, and that most great 
scientific discoveries of the past depended to a great extent on unpredictable factors 
of chance, luck, and sudden inspiration which a program of planned research would 
prevent from operating. Science in the Soviet Union is_debunked and Baker, him- 
self a noted English zoologist, exposes many of its pretensions in his own field. 


P sistinist ee BAKER undertakes in this book a vigorous criticism of the British 


tf the Stalinist scientists have overstated their case, Professor Baker has out- 
done them in overstating his. Professor Baker envisages the research workers under 
a rezime of planned science to be the slaves and foils of unscrupulous and power- 


closely identify himself, . 

At the time he wrote this book, just 
after V-J day, he held the following 
town offices: committee member of the 
Parent-Teachers Association, director 
of the Community League, chairman of 
the library committee, member of the 
volunteer fire company and secretary 
of the fire district, editor of the town’s 
biweekly mimeographed bulletin, and 
trustee of School District 1. As an 
intellectual, Hicks is admittedly proud 
to be accepted (with varying degrees of 
approval) among the plain people and 
men of action. On a typical day, he 
reports, he attended a town committee 
meeting, chopped wood, werked around 
the house, wrote and read Arnold Toyn- 
bee’s very scholarly generalizations on 
the historical process, 

In one way the book reflects the mood 
of wartime America in its proud and 
even-tempered defense of the old home 
town, of ‘he “little people” and the 
plain, everyday things we were said to 
have taken for granted until they were 
threatened by the enemy. In the insecure 
war years the glorification of Main 
Street and “our town” provided a sharp 
contrast to the 1920's with its literary 
attaek upon the small town for its pro- 
vincialism, and to the 1930's, which 
attacked its conservatism. 

Hicks is sot writing a book merely to 
recommend suburban life. He feels that 
there is more to the small town than a 
lot of space, quiet and verdure. There 
are also people from whom one may 
learn and in whose strength and solidity 
one may strike roots. He makes a 
special effort to persuade intellectuals 
to see the value of the small town as a 
place where they may take a more 
effective part in social life and where 
they can better maintain their indi- 
viduality. In this sense Hicks is pro- 
testing against the feeling of impotence 
and anonymity that often characterizes 
life in large cities. 

Hicks’s contentions cannot be dismissed 
as pure fancy or nostalgia (which is 
what his former comrades will probably 
charge). The sheer physical inconveni- 
ence of a large city is itself a strong 
argument for the moderate-sized urban 
community, which Hicks finds less ob- 
jectionable than a colossus like New 





se 
GRANVILLE HICKS 
Takes Long Look at Middletown 


York City. But one wonders whether the 
values he sees in the small rural town, 
such as intimate relations among people, 
cannot be shown to exist (or cannot de- 
velop) in city neighborhoods and housing 
projects. The satisfactions Hicks derives 
from very personal contacts with his 
Roxborough neighbors can in some de- 
gree be derived in the city as well, if 
one lives in the same _ neighborhood 
for a reasonable number of years—and 
makes the effort. As Hicks points out, 
the “little people” in urban areas have 
virtues too. 

While his book reveals that Hicks is 
acquainted with the growing body of 
community studies from Middletown to 
Yankee City, it appears that he is 
less familiar with psychological research 
relevant to the problems of city life. He 
hardly mentions the possibility of new 
equilibria of behavior in cities that may 
compensate for the breakdown of older 
patterns. In addition, on the social 
rather than the psychological side, he 
repeats the old saw about using the small 
town as a social laboratory. Actually it 
is the city that has experimented in 
social and poiltical life, both deliberately 
and under the impact of broad social 
changes. 

In a book that covers so much ground, 
from rural and urban life to the nature 
of intellectuals, radical politics and the 
problems of international order, there is 
bound to be much to please and annoy 
all readers. But Hicks’s intellectual hon- 
esty and his genuine modesty, with 
no trace of self-abasement, are equally 
bound to impress all who read his book. 











Dead-Beat 


Reviewed by DAVID T. BAZELON 


DEATH MY GENERATION. By Michael 
Fyodrov. New York: Roy Publishers. 
$3.00. 


F this book was not ghosted from the 
] World Almanac, it might just as 
well have been. 

Death My Generation is the auto- 
biography of a busy young man now 
thirty-five years of age. He was born in 
Russia of an American mother (money) 
and a Russian father (nobility) and, 
naturally, had the sweetness of his child- 
hood soured by the Revolution. He left 
Russia and his father with his mother 
and brother, coming—of all places—to 
America. Where he attended a military 
academy in California and became ac- 
quainted with street-life in New York 
City. Since he is later to become a Com- 
munist, it is only fitting that his mother 


should have made her living after the 
first war by peddling the Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion, and in other ways cash- 
ing-in on the Palmer red-scare. Then to 
Paris and the Left Bank, obviously. 
(“There on the soft couch on which 
sprawled my mathematics textbooks she 
gave herself with ferocious passion.’’) 
Then came Hitler . . . and Communism 

. et al (in chronological order). I 
counted about a dozen already-produced 
and eagerly potential movies. 

This book is a very jazzy rendering of 
history, sprinkled with the kind of ‘in- 
dignation that grows on trees. And for 
each ounce of stereotype there is, of 
course, a pound of sentimentality. But 
the book has feeling—Mr. Fyodrov feels 
himself to be important and sexy. 

When we read Death My Generation, 
we can only sit back and envy the author 
for having such a well-plotted life. 


hungry politicians. 
the point of the discussion. 
nomics, it is not a question of an abso- 
lute laissez-faire lack of planning as 
opposed to a planning program every 
detail of which is systematically regu- 
lated; it is a question of how much 
planning do we need and how can we 
retain democratic controls over the 
planners exercised by those for whom 
the plans are formulated, whether con- 
sumers, factory workers, or research 
scientists. Professor Baker ignores the 
fact that in wide areas of Western so- 
ciety, scientific research is at present 
directed in an organized manner to ‘he 
solu.ion of practical needs and prob- 
lems, for example in modern industry, 
medical research, and research guided 
by the needs of war. Does Baker ob- 
ject to hospitals establishing research 
clinics? One gathers that he does, tor 
he spends some time apparently trying 
to prove that organized cancer research 
will never find a cure for cancer. 


At times Professor Baker seems to 
take an unholy glee in indicating that 
many great scientific discoveries have 
served no human need other than the 
desire to seek and contemplate the Truth, 
While this is certainly the case, the con- 
clusion does not follow that the tre- 
mendous contributions to human welfare 
which science has made and can ccn- 
tinue to make should be left on a totally 
hit-and-miss, laissez-faire basis. Baker 
finally displays an ultimate contempt for 
democracy. Like Hayek and other con- 


Like other vitriolic opponents of planning, he completely misses 
In relation to scientific research, as in relation to eco- 





t 


temporary defenders of laissez-faire, he 
waxes lyrical for pages about the values 
of freedom and the evils of totali- 
tarianism, and then suddenly speaks out 
against over--mphasis on democracy and 
exalts the “uncommon man” as con- 
trasted’ with the ignorant and prejudice- 
ridden common man. He conceives of an 
aristocracy of scientists motivated by a 
pure desire for Truth, and deplores the 
fact that “love of science scarcely exists 
today among the poorer classes of so- 
ciety.” Baker’s solution to the world’s 
ills seems to be to abolish politicians 
altogether and to educate everyone to 
pursue science as an end-in-itself with 
the exception of those who aren’t bright 
enough—and they must learn not to 
criticize their natural superiors. It is 
understandable that such intellectual 
snobbery should lead to a declaration 
of irresponsibility with regard to the 
socia] role of science. 


Admittedly the Stalinist view of sci- 
ence sorely needs. to be criticized—for 
its cavalierish subordination of science 
to politics, its crude view of the moti- 
vation of scientists as men, its onee 
sided conception of the relationship be- 
tween science and society, and its slavish 
and unfounded glorification of Soviet 
science—but Professor Baker’s contribu. 
tion to constructive thinking on the sub- 


a remains a negligible one. 





Pictorial lia of Suienes 


Reviewed by BEN BLAKER 
LOST TREASURES OF EUROPE. 
Edited by Henry La Farge. 32 pages 
text and 427 photographs. Pantheon 
Books,, Ine. $5.00. 


This book brings to mind the Henry 
James story about the Europe-hungry 
Caroline Spencer, who got only as far 
as the waterfront of Le Havre and was 
swindled of her savings by an unscru- 
pulous cousin who met her at the boat. 
Miss Spencer returned to America with- 
out tasting a crumb of continental cul- 
ture. She never saw Naples... and died 
broken-hearted in Vermont. Today, a 
modern Miss Spencer would do better 
by staying at home with a copy of this 
bock, unless she has a morbid urge to 
visit the graveyards of “the great monu- 
ments of Europe which were either par- 
tially or totally destroyed by World 
War II” 

Lost Treasures of Europe is a pic- 
torial Baedeker of the castles, cathedrals 
and works of art reduced to ruins or 
rubble by Hitler’s hordes and the liber- 
ating Allied armies, despite the measures 
taken by the latter “to avoid as much 
damage and destruction as possible by 
briefing the task forces as to the im- 
portance and location of significant 
buildings. in the zone of operation.” 

But you can’t “brief” an atomic bomb, 
Hence, I urge Mr. La Farge to go to 
work at once compiling a supplement to 
his present book and to call it, perhaps, 
Lost Treasures of a Lost World. Alas, 
such a book would be an empty heritage 


to a doubtful posterity, unless it were 
printed in some material impervious to 
atomic rays. Imagine Adam II and a 
surviving Miss Spencer digging up a 
time-capsule on the shore of Lake Suc- 
cess containing Mr. La Farge’s contem- 
plated album and a transcript of the 
UN proceedings. It would make melan- 
choly reading indeed. 





OPERATION: MATA HARI 
WE CAUGHT SPIES. By John Schwarz- 
walder. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $3.00. 


W:: Caught Spies is written in the 
hope that it will educate the American 
people to the need for a unified command 
so that the mistakes of the last war will 
not be repeated. But most of all, it tells 
the truth about Intelligence, deglamor- 
izes the people connected with it, and 
brings the methods and techniques into 
the open for people to see and undere 
stand. The aethor takes a real step in 
the direction of debunking common cone 
ceptions of espionage in his chapter en- 
titled, “Women Are Lousy Spies.” The 
Hollywood portrayal of a Mata Hari 
becomes plain, unadulterated nonsence. 
C. Ja-C. 





“Concentration ‘Camps 


in Soviet Russia 
wy ny of two former inmates. 
on USGR. 
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Coming Next Week in THE NEW LEADER 
THE FIRST OF A SENSATIONAL SERIES OF ARTICLES — 


“THE GANZEMO SPY STOR 


Last week Maj. General Leslie R. Groves, chief of the “Manhattan Project” was asked—“Is it true the atom-bomb secret has been 
stolen? Isn’t it true that some of the secrets of Atomic-Energy have leaked into ‘unauthorized foreign hands’?” 


“That is unquestionably true,” General Groves said. “Just look at the Canadian spy report.... That is a most illuminating docu- 
ment, but one which no one in the United States seems interested in reading.” 


NOW THE NEW LEADER—WITH “THE GOUZENKO STORY”—MAKES AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THE 
UNITED STATES THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT'S SPY REPORT. 


THESE ARE THE ORIGINAL AUTHENTIC MATERIALS FROM THE ARCHIVES IN OTTAWA. EDITED AND CON- 
DENSED IN A SERIES OF FIVE SPECIAL ARTICLES FOR THE NEW LEADER BY MELVIN J. LASKY, HISTORIAN AND 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT, THEY PROVIDE THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE GLIMPSE INTO THE OPERATIONS OF THE 
GPU-NKVD, THE COMINTERN (WHOSE “DEATH” IS NOW -PROVED TO BE GREATLY EXAGGERATED), THE SOVIET 
EMBASSIES, AND THE FUNCTIONARIES OF LOCAL COMMUNIST PARTIES. 


* * * 


IGOR GOUZENKO was a young Red Army officer who was sent to Canada in 1943 to work as an intelligence agent. He deciphered 
messages to and from Moscow. He handled and safeguarded the secret orders from the Kremlin which demanded— 


“take measures to organize acquisition of documentary materials on the atomic bomb! The technical process, drawing, calculation.” 


” 
- 


“Try to get from him before departure detailed information on the progress of the work on Uranium. . . 
He witnessed the whole melodrama of deceit and chicanery which climaxed in the secret flight of a special Russian agent to Moscow— 
with samples of Uranium 235 enriched and Uranium 233! 

The enormity of his wartime position in Allied North America became slowly apparent to him. When he suddenly faced the 
prospect of going back, he thought long and seriously about “the situation in Russia.” 
“There is preparation for war there,” Gouzenko confessed. “They are educating the people. They are telling the people 
that everything that is outside the borders of Russia is an enemy. Even during the most dangerous moments during the 
last war they told the people that even though the allies were fighting at their side, they might still be eneniies. 


“There was one last conversation that Colonel Zabotin had with us.... He gathered us in this room at 14 Range Road 
and said, ‘Yesterday they were allies, today they are neighbors, tomorrow they will be our enemies.’. . .” 


Gouzenko finally broke wtih the Regime, fled the service. He took with him whole files of secret Moscow documents. Canadian 


newspapermen refused to believe his story. However, when the Royal Commission in Ottawa completed its inquiry into the Russian 
Fifth Column, governments in two hemispheres literally shook! 


_ NEVER BEFORE HAS IT BEEN POSSIBLE TO EXAMINE STALIN’S INTERNATIONAL NETWORK WITH SUCH RICH 
REFERENCE TO THE KREMLIN’S OWN DOCUMENTS! 


COMING NEXT WEEK—IN THE-NEW LEADER— 
... the first article in the series, “THE GOUZENKO STORY” edited by Melvin J. Lasky 


THIS WAS THE ATOMIC EXPLOSION WHICH AMAZED OTTAWA, LONDON, AND WASHINGTON. 
NO AMERICAN CAN AFFORD TO MISS IT! 





FREE OFFER! 
Would you like to own a personal copy of this startling report? The New 
P.S.— Leader has a limited number, of copies available. We will send a copy of this book- 
A : © ods size report, ABSOLUTELY FREE, as a special premium to each reader who sends 
In its twenty-odd years of publication in three new subscriptions, each for one year, to this office at once. : 


- The New Leader has published many vital  tbeadephte meres Please Mail This Coupon Now! - — — —— —— — > 
and important articles. None exceeded THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, New York 
“The Gouzenko Story” in its relevance and 
urgency to the struggle for peace and a 





I want the complete, fully documented, 800-page Gouzenko Report. Please send | 
the following thfee people a one-year’s subscription to THE NEW LEADER, and | 
mail a copy of the Report to me. 


Send a subscription of THE NEW LEADER fo: 
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| Talent Goes Begging 





. 


ON THE 
STAGE | 








TALENT GOES BEGGING | 


“BEGGAR'S HOLIDAY.” Based on “The Beggar's Opera” by John 
Gay. Book and lyrics by John Latouche. Music by Duke Ellington. 
Book directed by Nicholas Ray. Produetion designed by Oliver 
Smith. Costumes by Walter Florell. Choreography by Valerie Bettis. 
Presented by Perry Watkins and John R. Sheppard, Jr. At the 
Broadway Theatre. 

Foliowing the general pattern of John Gay’s gay opera, -the present | 
“Regear’s Holiday” moves from the slums and taverns of London to, 
the slums and bordel of a skyscraper American city of today. It has | 
kept ithe major names of the play of. 1728; but highwayman Macheath 
becomes a modern gangster, and Peachum, who was the outwardly 
respectable fence of the gang, is transformed into a petty politician 
who seeks to rise by rvining Macheath. In the meantime, Macheath | 

has married Peachum’s daughter, Polly. 5 i 

iecheath is then betrayed, in the hobo jungle outside the city, , 
by the jealous Jenny, mistress of the bordel. Another of the weed 


oo 


Joseph T. Siiteley 3 


wood career. The whole mess is 
better unsaid than done. 

Some of those involved in the 
London production have share in 
this one. Among these is the di- 
rector, who has done . routine 
job. Gerald Andersen handles well 
a minor caricature role. Ralph 
Michael (“by special permission of 
Ealing Studios, Ltd.”) is crisp, as 
Major Phillip Brooke - Jervaux, 
Public Relations Officer for the 
press group, others make varied 
contributions to the fiasco. “Love 
Goes to Press’ will not run through 
many editions. J.T.S. 


park under a bridge, with a vista 
of towering buildings and lighted 
ships and darkening waters—is 
used for a romantic bit of modern 
ballet, wholly without relation to 
the plot or the mood of the play. 
The choreography as a whole 
shows no sense of theatrical pres- 
entation; the best it can supply 
for some eager Negro dancers is 
a little lively thrusting of the hips. 
However, the girls, white or Negro, 
are clad in costumes designed to 
be revealing; and what they reveal 
is the season’s shapeliest. 
aye ag er e pe 
‘ i Bo be 
ee ited nat aaa THE MARSHES HUSBAND- 


cause authors and producers did - 
not catch the proper mood. They | AND-WIFE STAGE TEAM 
even give Alfred Drake a son,|JN "YEARS AGO" 
“Tomorrow Mountain,” that is a : F 
sort of gangsters’ Rock-Candy|, One of the joys to Fredric 
Mountain, with a Scotch-and-soda March and Florence _ Eldridge 
fountain, and Macheath promising reeds gts: gery in jaa 
i i ; on comedy a 
a a a oe the Mansfield Theatre, is the fact 


his happy thieves. ; “sete s 
This is sentimentalism, where |that it marks their biggest hit as 


there should be satire. Instead of |? husband -and-wife co-starring 
laughing at itself, vice leers. In-|team to date. They have, individ- 
stead, therefore, of being amusing, |Ually, had similar suceesses on 
it is distasteful. With its lavish |their own, and in several of their 





: Olivia De 





and attractive sets and costumes, |joint appearances achieved a 


At R.K.O. 









Havilland in a scene from 
The Dark Mirror” at 
R.K.O. Theatres. 





the Prompter in Belasco’s produce 
tion of “Debureau,” was seen, in 
increasingly important roles, in 
“Tarnish,” “The Melody Man,” 
“Puppets,” to name a sparse few, 


ge <r 


women he attracts helps him es- 
cape. Recaptured, he is readied | 
for the “hot seat’; at the last he | 
is saved from “frying” by some- | 
thing called “the symbclism” of | 
the play, and a beggar who like 
a god from the machine announces 
the “happy ending.” } 

It all could be a merry bur- 
lesque. But it breaks its back by 
turning its batk on the mood.of | 
Johfi Gay. Almost the only words | 
kept from the earlier play are 
Macheath’s lament when two. of | 
his sweethearts come upon him at | 
the same time: 

“How happy 1 could be with 

either 

Were t’other dear charmer 

away!” 

But Gay’s characters talk like | 
thieves and prostitutes on business | 
bent; while the creatures of- the | 
present piece spend their time | 
talkirg about how wicked they are. | 
The result is that no one bel'eves | 
them—especially as the tone of the | 
playing and the mood of the musie 
contradict the idea. 

Macheath, the gangster, is played 
by Alfred Drake, who is still the 
romantic hero out of “Oklahoma.” | 

e' sings of his self-concern; | 
nothing else, nobody else, matters | 
while “I’ve got me—I’ll never” hurt 
me, I’ll never desert me; I'll ther ay 
leave me, I'll never deceive me”— | 
and he sings like a matinee idol | 
who has just become sheriff and | 
aworn to root.out the bad men. | 








There are thirty-one “musical | 
numbers” listed in the program, | 
and every one (except perhaps’ 


“Tooth and Claw”) is sentimental, | 

romantic, built for exalting heroes | 

or wooing heroines. not for satir- | 

izing thieves and whores. | 
Two players struggle valiantly | 

but unsuccessfully against this | 

oposition of mood and_ theme. | 

Marie Bryant, as a sort of “cocoa” | 

Mae West, struts well, and sings | 

BwWaggeringly to the effect that 

“My Mom is in the hospital, 

My Pop is in the jail, 

My Sister’s on the corner 

Yelling ‘Kisses for sale.’ 

The only one at home is Me, 

So drop in for some T ...N T.” 


| good actor (here given too little 


| wise 





She makes a lickerish seductress, 
partner to Avon Long, whose role 


OP straits Sic sone ay A 
is quaintly called “Careless Love.” | 
Careless is a youngster who seeks | 


to join the gang; he sings “I 
Wanna B Bad.” Avon Long is a 


to do); but when he sings “It’s 
delicious to be vicious,” and other- 
i cavorts in a suit of light 
blue, or magenta, or burnt orange, 
there is the faint aroma of or- 
chidaceous perversion. It is as a 
tower growing out of corruption. 
The tone is one of dilletante 
amusement at vice; whereas, to 
succeed, this picture of vice should 
contain its own self-mockery. 

One performer catches and car- 
ries through the essential mood. 
When Zero Mostel is onstage, the | 
audience is uproarious; With sure | 
comic instinct, he plays the petty. 
politician Peachum like 1809 melo- 
drama, with an exaggeration at | 
once straight and poking fun at 
itself. In addition to catching the ; 
apropriate mood for the play, Zero | 
Mostel is a vivid mime. Some of | 
his devices. like his person, are 
broad; as when his wife sings and 
he plays the piano, making a swift 
run of silent music off the keys 
onto the mahogony and down the 
piano-leg. Other bits of business, 
like his mind, are quick and more 
subtle; as when his dealing with 
dollar bills ends with a tiny scrap 
of paper. On the whole, his effects 
are obvious, but sure; he is a 
clowning comic in the great tra-; 
dition. And it is his work that} 
keeps the audience alert, and the 
show alive. 

The appurtenances of the mu- 
sical are resplendent — and not, 
effectively used. An excellent back- | 
drop behind a slum street shows | 
a plain brick wall, with au iron 
fire-escape running up three fiights 
to an iron runway across the 
top. This is used for sinister, 
dark movement of the gang, and 
for Macheath’s flight; but at these 
moments there is never much sus- 
pense, while they fail to become 
amusing. The lifting wall and re- 
stuge that present Miss 








volving 

Jenny’s bawdy-house, Peachum’s 
home, and the jail, are clever 
scenic arrangements. The hobo 


jungle is colorful. But the other, 
really commanding scene—a slum | 














W. SOMERSET 


‘ John PAYNE - 


Directed by EDMUND GOULDING 





SENOR WENCES @ 


“Writes its name in stardust across the celluloid heaven!’—Walter Winchell 
20th Century-Fox presents Darryl 


Tyrone POWER - 
Clifton Webb - Herbert Marshall 


The 
Razor’s Edge 


Produced by DARRYL F. ZANUCK 


ae ON STAGE ! 


Extra Added Attraction!—Bob Hannon - Emma Ortero 


yi F. Zanuck’s production of 
MAUGHAM'S 


Gene TIERNEY 
Anne BAXTER 


- Screen Play by LAMAR TROTTI 





ROBERTO and ALICIA 





ROX 


DOORS OPEN DAILY 10 A.M. 
7th AVENUE and 50th STREET 


with its considerable talent, “Beg-|highly respectable measure of crit- 


gar’s Holiday” might have been 


a smash hit, if its entire perform-|Ago” did 


but not until “Years 
they crash the box- 


ical kudos, 


P. BROOKLYN  F 


ance (music, dance, dialogue, and|office Heavens artistically and ~ rr. 
acting mood) had followed the |financialy. ctbush and De Kait 
pattern that wins rich, spontaneous Miss Eldridge, to give the BING CROSBY 
outbursts of laughter in the work | distaff side priority, still cheer- FRED ASTAIRE 


of Zero “fostel. 


WAR WINS 





Martha Gellhorn 
Cowles. Directed by 


and Herman Bernstein. 

Biltmore Theatre. 

This is the second preposterous 
play within a week. Each of them 
is accredited to two women authors. 
The other one was preposterous but 
pleasant. This one, we are told, 
was a hit in London. 

It is concerned with war corre- 
spondents in Italy“in 1944, whose 
concerns seem much more impor- 
tant than the War. Two of them 
are women. These two seem to get 
about as their emotions lead them, 
regardless of regulations and, ap- 
parently, of consequences. From 
the point of view of this play, the 
War seems mainly an opportunity 
for some pretty girls to abandon 
men in order to exploit their 
careers. We are supposed to sym- 
pathize when -one of the girls 
roundly seolds the Army officer in 
charge, for wanting her to obey the 
rules. 

In addition to the two female 
correspondents, there is a British 
actress come to the front. She is 
scared stiff; by accident reaches a 
German-stormed outpost; is hailed 
a heroine and uaunched on a Holly- 


(KO Ini 


MANHATTAN MADNESS OR MURDER 


ALHAMBRA THE SHOCK STORY OF THE YEAR 


COLISEUM OLIVIA 


8ist STREET 


sansmeet de HAVILLAND 





HAMILTON LEW AYRES 

125th STREET 

RECENT THOMAS MITCHELL 
RIVERSIDE 4 

23rd STREET 

BRONX 

= MIRROR’ 
CHESTER 

FORDHA ent Sad 
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FRANKLI P 
wre * “GENTLEMAN 


weerenesrer JOE PALOOKA’ 
mr.veRNON = LEON ERROL 





NEW ROCH 
JOE KIRKWOOD, Jr. 
pene PLAINS. ELYSE KNOX 


fsrooxtyy RAFT ON A RAMPAGE 
















BUSHWICK 

DYKER GEORGE 
GREENPOINT 

KENMORE FT 
MADISON 

ORPHEUM RA 

PROSPECT 

REPUBLIC us 

~~ ‘NOCTURNE’ 
QUEENS 

MIDWAY ——AND 2nd FEATURE——— 
FOREST HELD HIS WILD LOVE WAS A CURSE 
FLUSHING that enslaved three sisters 
RICH. HILL JAMES MASON 
ne “THEY WERE 
mannattay SISTERS‘ 
ree «= PHYLLIS CALVERT 








chance in 
chorus 
“LOVE GOES TO PRESS.” By \“Rock-a-Bye-Baby.” 
and Virginia |after, she made a quick switch into 
Wallace {the non-musical field, and won her 
Douglas. Sets by Raymond Sovey.|spurs as an actress in the Theatre 
Presented by Warren P. Munsell | Guild’s “Ambush.” Never a player 
At the|to shy at a new type of role, she 


fully relates how she got her first 
the theatre via _ the 

of Jerome Kern’s 
Soon there- 


JOAN CAULFIELD 
in IRVING BERLIN'S 


line 


appeared in such diverse fare as 
“The Cat and The Canary” and 
Pirandelo’s whimsical “Six Char- 
acters In Search of an Author.” | 
March, meanwhile, starting as 


— —— —— 


The 
tars* ; 


are brighter 
in 


KAY FRANCIS in 
“WIFE WANTED” 











* Ray Milland, Barbara Stanwyck, Barry 
Fitzgerald and cast of thousands 


_ TUESDAY - RIVOLI 








Joan Crawford * John Garfield 
IN THE NEW WARNER ACHIEVEMENT 


"HUMORESQUE" 


with 
OSCAR LEVANT 
J. CARROL NASH 
Directed by JEAN NEGULESCO «- Produced by JERRY WALD 


HOLLYWOOD 


——_ 


Dennis MORGAN - Jack CARSON 
JANIS PAIGE - MARTHA VICKERS 
IN WARNER BROS. HIT 


"The Time, the Place and the Girl" 


IN TECHNICOLOR 
* IN PERSON x 


Vaughn MONROE ano nis oncuestra 


Plux—A BIG STAGE REVUE 


BROADWAY at 51st STREET 
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STRAND 


BROADWAY at 47th STREET 
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Long Run Champion Clicks — 








OSCAR SERLIN'S 


Joan Crawford 





Star of the Warner Bros. film “Humorseque” at the Hollywood Theatre. 


"HUMORESQUE" IN "THE TIME, THE. PLACE 

3rd WEEK AT HOLLYWOOD /|AND THE GIRL" HELD OVER 
Hag pe oagy nail Wexner Bros.’ AT STRAND THEATRE 

new Joan Crawford drama, is now] « ; 

Se ene the New York Girl,” Warner ipros.” Technicolor 
John Garfield is’ co-starred with a een tee oat Pf 

Miss Crawford in the film, with Paige and Martha Vickers, is now 

Oscar Levant in a major support-| jn its second week at the New York 

ing role. Jean Negulesco directed Strand Theatre. 

and Jerry Wald produced “Hu-| Vaughn Monroe and his orchestra 








6 ” . . . . . 
Scent 0 for Warners. headline the accompanying “in per-) 





“LIFE WITH [ATHER" 
CONTINUES ON, AND ON 


Oscar Serlin’s long-run cham- 
pion, “Life With Father”, clicks 
off its 3,000th performance at the 
Bijou Theatre. With Donald Ran- 
dolph and Mary Loane featured 
as Father and Mother Day in the 
Lindsay and Crouse comedy “Life 
With Father” will surpass the 
present all-time longevity holder, 
“Tobacco Road.” A mere 182 per- 
formances will see “Life With 
Father” abreast of the hillbilly 
classic. 

In addition to its regular New 
York performances since 1939 
“Life With Father” has been seen 
in eleven special benefit perform- 
ances. 





son” show at the Strand. Johnny 
Mack, novelty dancer; The Moon 
Maids, vocat group; Ziggy Talent, 
song stylist; Frank Fontaine, come- 
dian, and Betty Norton, songstress, 
= are featured on the in person’ 
bi 


R.K.O. OFFERS 
UNIQUE SHOW 

Olivia de Havilland is starred 
in “The Dark Mirror” which is 
currently at the RKO Manhattan, 
Bronx and Westchester Theatres 
where the co-feature is the gay 
adventures of the comic strip 
character. “Gentleman Joe Pa- 
looka.” 

Produced by Nunnaly Johnson, 
“The Dark Mirror” is the story of 
twins, with the same faces, the 
same voice, both loving the same 
man. As if this weren’t conflict 
enough, one of the twins is a 
killer. Léw Ayres co-stars with 
Olivia de Havilland who plays the 








twins, ene a normal girl, the other 
one of warped and twisted men-! 
tality which finaly developes into 
homicidal paranoia. One of the 
sisters is believed to have commit- ' 
ted a murder. A prominent society , 
physician has been found in his, 
apartment stabbed in the back. 
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_AT CARNEGIE HALL 
_Under the Direction of 
LEOPOLDO STOKOWSKI 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
PIANO SOLOIST 
EUGENE LIST 
Tchaikovsky: ‘Pathetique’ Symphony 
Shostakovich: Piano Concerto 


Rachmaninoff: ‘The Isle of the Dead’ 
(Steinway Piano) 


THEATER PARTIES 


All) trade anions and fra- 
ternal organizations are fe- 
quested when planning theater 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
| NEW LEADER THEATRICAL , 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL-' 









and SONNY 








Theatriea) Department, 7 East 
, LSth Street, New York City. | 








BETTY HUTTON 


| “CROSS MY HEART’ & 


MICHAEL. ‘CHEKHOV 
Directed by JOHN BERRY + A Paramount Picture 


IN PERSON 


THE ANDREWS SISTERS 
¢ Mexene ° LaVerne 
LES PAUL and HIS TRIO 
Mack & Desmond ¢ The Martin Brothers 
Exira Added Attraction 


TONY PASTOR 


. AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
gzonquin 4-4622, New Leader = neem, 
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At Brooklyn Paramount 





Joan Caulfield who shares the screen with Bing Crosby and Fred Astaire 

in “Biue Skies,” in its 3rd week at Brooklyn Paramount. 

RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd, present 
“A NEW HIT.”—Morehouse, Sun 


HELEN HAYES 
“HAPPY BIRTHDAY” 


A New Comedy by ANITA LOOS 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


BROADHURST Theatre, 44th Street West of Broadway 
Evenings ai 8:40. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:40 
























“BULL’S EYE.”—Barns, Herald Tribune 


ETHEL MERMAN 


in the Musical Smash 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN - Book by HERBERT and 
DOROTHY FIELDS. With RAY MIDDLETON. Dir. by JQSHUA LOGAN 


IMPERIAL Theatre, «stn stree: west of Broadway. 
Evenings at 8:30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:30. 










EVA LE GALLIENNE #& VICTOR JORY sk WALTER HAMPDEN < 
JUNE DUPREZ ok ERNEST TRUEX 
RICHARD WARING + MARGARET WEBSTER 3 PHILIP BOURNEUE' 


Sat. Mat. & Eve., 2:30 & 8:30 


PERTORY 


THEATRE, Inc. 


... ANDROCLES AND THE LION 
Sun. Mat. « _Eve., 2:40 & 8:40 .. SOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN 
Tues., Thurs. & Fri., = ANDROCLES AND THE LION 
Sat. Mat. & Eve. .HENRY 

Sun. Mat. & Eve., Jan. 19...........WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 
Tues. Eve., Jan. 21 pitane HENRY Vill 


INTERNATIONAL Theatre - 5 Columbus ‘Circle. Neo Men. Perf. CI 5-4884 
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Dimitrov: Bulgaria under Occupation 


(Centinued from Page Six) 


dynasty and in faver of the republic. 
Their answer was that they can not take 
such a step without the sanction of the 
Kremlin. Moreover, the Communists are 
not in faver of a democratic republic but 
of a totalitarian one identified with the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat.” The 
hurried proclamation of the republic in 
Bulgaria has a similar aim in view. With- 
out waiting for the Constituent Assembly 
to perform this function, the Communists 
established it and entrusted the member 
of the Politbureau’ Vasil Kolarov with 
ithe functions of provisional President. 


f 
; “« uk * 


The Communists have begun the liqui- 
i dation even of the subservient collabo- 
trators from non-Communist political 

groups who have assisted them so far 

in presenting to the world a coalition 
front. The time has come for them to 
take the power completely in their own 
hands and to discard the democratic 
facade. A series of measures prepared 


JANUARY 11, 1947 


the ground for the attainment of the de- 
sired results: manipulation of the elec- 
teral laws to favor their party in the 
distribution of the seats, modification of 
the laws relating to the press to prevent 
any public notice of the abuse of police 
power, persecution of the politically- 
active non-Communists for the purpose 
of depriving them of political rights, 
systematic intimidation of the voters. 
The scheme exhibits remarkable in- 
genuity. The opposition parties had no 
choice but to participate in the “elec- 
tions” and this damaged their interna- 
tional prestige and provided ground for 
the Soviets to demand recognition of the 
Government by the United States and 
Britain. Beside the measures taken to 
reduce the non-Communist vote to a 
minimum, the scheme instituted such a 
division of this vote among the colabora- 
tionist groups and the opposition parties 
that the Communist Party was bound to 
profit from it immeasurably. 

In this manner the subservient non- 
Communist groups participating in the 


Fatherland Front were reduced to po- 
litical insignificance and the way was 
prepared for their elimination frem the 
Government. In the last election the col- 
laborationist Socialists obtained three 
seats, the group Zvena obtained only 
two seats, while the Radicals obtained 
not a single one. 
tionist Agrarians made a better showing 
(64 seats) and this was due primarily to 
the fact that they gathered the Agrarian 
votes of localities where registration of 
the opposition Agrarian candidates had 
been made impossible or where the offi- 
cial pressure was so intense that there 
was no other choice. The result was that 
the Communists appropriated 277 (out 
of a total of 485) seats. To obtain this 
the Communists made use of all the 
tricks that corrupt political machines 
have ever devised and resorted to in- 
human brutalities—the whole show was 
carefully prepared and directed with a 
total lack of scruples. In all this the 
Communists enjoyed the full support of 
the Soviets: General Sergei Birusov, as 
chairman of the Allied Control Commis- 
sion, went to the point of even refusing 
to place-on the agenda the proposals of 


Only the collabora- . 


Secretary Byrnes as outlined to him in 
the communication of the American -rep- 
resentative on the Commission, General 
Robertson. Any efforts at securing some 
degree of freedom were bound to affect 
the plans of the Communists and there- 
fore the Soviet representative rejected 
even the possibility of their discussion. 
The Communists overlooked no device 


. that would help them win the “elec- 


tions.” Georgi Dimitrov declared pub- 
licly that anyone who dared to vote for 
the candidates of the opposition should 
be prepared to experience the fate of 
Draja Michailovich. This is hew “free” 
were the elections held in Bulgaria and 
how the Soviets carried out the engage- 
ments entered into a Yalta and Moscow 
conferences. This is how the Atlantic 
Charter is being applied to Bulgaria 
under the occupation of the Soviet forces, 
For quite a while the Communist Party 
concealed its actual dictatorial moves 
behind the Fatherland Front; now it has 
come to consider its position so secure 
that it no longer cares if the whole world 
knows that Bulgaria is a totalitarian 
dictatorship directed from Moscow. 
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A Common Lament 


From JOSEPH R. LEBO 
To the Editor: 


Gre, I’ve waited a long, long time 

To see my article in print. 

The title is “So You’re a Red-Baiter” 

So keep me from becoming a New Leader 
hater. 

It’s almost a year now, to be sure, 

Since to your office it made a tour. 

My article fills a long-felt need 

For “word abusers” to take a heed. 

I know the tribulations of an editor, 


His ‘soul and spirit ‘should not ‘oe 
smothered. 

But some articles could save space (with 
grace) : 


By simply marking them “covered.” 
Your recent article by Markham 
“covered.” 
The article on Lange by Sidney Hook 
“covered.” ; 
Won’t you spare us another on Poland 
or Tito 

(For at least two months) 

Where terror makes human the infectious 
mosquito. 





New Leader 
cond the 
Journal-American 


To the Editor: 
From HOWARD RUSHMORE 


Your editorial, “The Wrong Way to 
Fight Communism,” is subject to cer- 
tain criticism, particularly since a story 
carried in the Journal-American under 
my by-line was the focal point of attack. 

I realize that The New Leuder has a 
perfect right to disagree with Hearst 
policies, even as Hearst may denounce 
certain political policies for which your 
newspaper stands. That is not the issue. 

I did not say Dr. Kilpatrick is or was 
a Communist. If he is anti-Communist, 
I am not aware of it, although he may 
fight the Stalinists as Phil Murray does 
— quietly so that the general public is 
not aware of it. 

Or he may use Murray tactics in 
slapping their wrists. Why is the alleged 
anti-Communist Kilpatrick on.so many 
Communist fronts? Why is he on a so- 
called educational committee which has 
a host of loyal followers of the Stalinist 
line? 

I pointed out Dr. Kilpatrick’s list of 
“front” connections—enough to qualify 
him as either a naive “joiner” or a CP 
sympathizer for a period of time. The 
New Leader itself applies such a yard- 

- stick in judging a _ person’s political 
leanings. 

And I did not say he was a Commu- 
nist. I did point out that he and Dr. 
Counts were founders of the “Frontier” 
group which I said was left-wing and 
collectivist. 1 am sure both would agree 
to that definition. 

The editors of The New Leader, many 
of whom I know. personally and admire 
in spite of our political disagreements 
on certain issues, know full well that in 
none of my writing for the Journal or 
other publications have I ever been 
guilty of aiding or abetting the Stalinist 
cause; directly or indirectly. The charge 
has been made against your own paper 
with no more accuracy than you repeat 
it against me. 

New York City. 





HEARST AND THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 

From WILLIAM KILPATRICK 
To the Editor: ; 


Thus is just a line to express my ap- 
preciation of your reference to me in 
the editorial “The Wrong Way to Fight 
Communism.” I agree with you that I 
had supposed that my record adequately 
protected me from such a charge, but 
in this respect I think the Hearst papers 


and the Communist Party are alike. . 


They lie without support of fact. 


— 


We are over-informed on the crimes and 
the rages : 

That occur in the Balkans and stain 
history’s pages. 

But you know that reaction from over- 
stimulation doth follow, . 

Turning virtue into something almost 
quite holow. | 

This is all meant in a kind, friendly way 

To a journal that really stands high. 

So take this f1cm one common pleader: 

Show me a weekly to equal The New 
Leader! 

New York City. 





IRREFUTABLE FACT AND LOGIC 
From JULIAN J. STEEN 


fo the Water: 


IT rake pleasuré in reiterating my keen 
appreciation of the enlightening and 
dynamic manner in which you present 
your comment and analyses of vital 
topics of the day. Especially do I wish 
to express my gratitude for the effective 
way in which you hammer away—with 
the heavy artillery of irrefutable fact 
and logic—at.the Kremlin conspiracy in 
the U.S.A. More power and success to 
you. 
Chicago. 


Negativism Wins No Support 


From ARNOLD BENELMO 
To the Editor: 


AM in substantial agreement with 

the editorial policy of The New 

Leader. But I have two basic criti- 
cisms of The New Leader. It is too nega- 
tivistic and too exclusively anti-Soviet. 
I agree that Soviet Russia is imperial- 
istic and is the main threat to peace to- 
day, and that the Communist Party is a 
Fifth Column. But you offer no alter- 
native, except a vague sort of liberalism 
or social democracy. The masses of 
people, especially working pople, will not 
be won to support of The New Leader 
by your vague generalities about a new 
New Deal program. There is an atmos- 
phere of tired radicalism about most of 
your editorials and -articles. There is 
lacking the vibrant, militant, crusading 
spirit that is necessary to win the sup- 
port, particularly among the youth .of 
America. 


You call for a positive, dynamic, pro- 
gressive American foreign policy, but 


you offer no such domestic policy, except 
in an indecisive, general fashion. -1 am 
against everything you are against, from 
Russian imperialism to the Wallace type 
of pseudo-liberalism. But what are you 


’ for? Oh, yes, I know you are fora TVA 


on the Missouri and the Wagner-Dingell 
bill for health insurance. But that is 
not enough. 


I think that The New Leader should do 


- two things: assail the idea that Soviet 


Communism represents_something better 
than either democratic capitalism. or 
democratic socialism, and also offer a 
positive program for a better world, in 
which there will be neither Russian nor 
any other imperialism. ‘ ° 


The way to defeat either Fascist or 
Communist totalitarianism is to offer an 
alternative, and that alternative must 
be one which will win mass support. It 
is a dream that the Democratic or Re- 
publican parties can be captured and 
made into agencies of reform. Unless a 
new party of American labor-liberal- 
socialist forces can be organized, we are 
lost Has The New Leader’ courage 
enough to lead in this direction? 

New York. 























AN INTERNATIONAL FORUM UNDER THE JOINT SPONSORSHIP OF 
TIME, THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE, AND THE COUNCIL ON WORLD AFFAIRS 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Purpose: to put before America the facts 
surrounding two urgent questions of our 
day: 

W hat does the world expect of America? 
What is America going to do about it? 
Representatives from abroad will report 
what their countries expect of us—in 
leadership, trade, attitudes. ..U.S. spokes- 
men will reply. 

Report from the World is the 21st An- 
nual Institute of the Council on World 
Affairs, renowned Cleveland organiza- 
tion devoted to community education in 


- world affairs: 


JANUARY 9, 10, and 11, 1947 


Some of the Speakers 
OswALbDo ARANHA, former Brazilian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs 


GENERAL OMAR BRADLEY, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs 


James E, Byrngs, Secretary of State 


Rosin J. CRUIKSHANK, a Director of the London 
“Star” and ‘News Chronicle” 


WELLINGTON Koo, China’s Ambassador to the 
~ Ue 


MAURICE SCHUMANN, President of France’s 
Mouvement Republicain Populaire 


FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
ArtTHUR H. VANDENBERG, Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
E. N. VAN KLEFFENS, Netherlands delegate to 
the U. N. Security Council 
AHMED EMIN YALMAN, free-thinking Editor of 
Istanbul's ‘‘“Vatan” 


Time welcomes this opportunity te ce-sponser the Council’s 1947 Institute 
as part of its continuing program te encourage the study and free dis- 
cussion of news questions among local groups throughout the country. 


PRESENTED NATIONALLY BY NBC 
Watch the radio page of your newspaper 
for dates, times and speakers 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, NW. Y. 
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Alexander: Peron and Labor 


(Continued from Page Nine) 


they would probably have been Peron- 
istas had they never received any Gov- 
ernment post, the prevalence of Govern- 
ment officeholders in the ranks of labor 
no doubt has a great influence in keeping 


‘the unions friendly to the President- 


General. 

The Secretariat of Labor has been one 
of the principal sources of jobs for labor 
leaders. The Secretariat has what are 
now a “trade union advisers” whose job 
it is to make it easier for the workers 
and the unions to bring complaints and 
problems to the Secretariat. There are 
eighty of these advisers, whose names 
are not published, and it is said that a 
majority of them are trade union leaders. 

The re-establishment of national and 
provincial parliaments was also a good 
stroke, so far as finding jobs for Peron- 
ista labor leaders was concerned. Thirty 
of the principal figures of the Union Fer- 
roviaria (the most important union in 
the country) are either provincial or na- 
tional legislators. The men who how sit 
as Peronista deputies and senators are 
said to have been nominated directly or 
indirectly by Peron himself. Their com- 
plete subservience to him is shown by 
the fact that when he decreed the aboli- 
tion of their party in a radio speech a 
few weeks after taking office, there was 
scarcely a peep out of any of these 
“people’s representatives” and only two 
out of the forty-some national Partido 


’ Laborista deputies refused to go along. 


There are other positions of dependence 
upon the Government which are held by 
the union leaders. Of the 89 members of 
the CGT Federa! Council, W are direct 
er indirect government employees; and 
are in one way or another dependent on 
the Government, one is out of jail only 
on sufferance of the Government. Five 
are touring the hemisphere at the ex- 
pense of the Government. The same kind 
of information could be collected con- 
cerning other Peronista unions. 

Some of the Peronista labor leaders 
maintain that the present regime is a 
labor government and point to the forty 
labor national legislators, the 125 pro- 
vincial ones, the fact that the Minister 
of Interior, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Secretary of Labor are all trade 
union people to prove it. But the other 
half of the Government is either reac- 
tionary or outright Fascist. The person, 
for example, who edited the new Five 
Year Plan of Peron was Figuerola, a 
Spaniard, one-time adviser of Primo de 
Rivera, friend of Mussolini, author of a 
book urging the corporative organization 
of Latin American trade unions, and one 
of the more sinister figures in Argentine 
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EUROPEAN FOOD RELIEF 

OF CONCENTRATION | 

CAMP VICTIMS | 

8:15 FRIDAY EVENING 
JANUARY 24, 1947 


in the AUDITORIUM of the 
FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH | 

(Dr. Ernest Cald | 
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publie life today. The man who controls 
the police is not a labor man, but Filo- 
meno Velasco, a general, and a reputed 
member of the Alianza Nacionalista Lib- 
ertadora, the real Fascists in Argentina. 
Peron’s private secretary is not a labor 
man, but young Freude, son of one of 
the principle German Nazi leaders in 
Argentina. The positions in the Govern- 
ment are not being filled generally from 
the trade unions, but rather from the 
ranks of Action Catolica, and the extreme 
right wing of the Catholic Church, Ths 
“labor” Government has gone ahead with 
a vast rearmament program, with mili- 
tary maneuvers on the Brazilian frontier, 
and with a general sword-rattling cam- 
paign. There hasn’t been a word of 
protest from the allegedly anti-clerical 
labor leaders in the Government about 
the attacks on the universities. All of 
these things lead one to the conclusion 
that Borlenghi, Bramuglin et al are 
rather prisoners than wardens in the 
present government. 

But even more convincing evidence 
that the present regime is going in a 
Fascist, mot laborite, direction is provided 
by the growing Government control of 
the trade unions. Aside from the kind 
of control represented in having trade 
union leaders on the payroll, the Govern- 
ment has been building up increasing 
legal restrictions on the unions. The 
basic Labor Decree is amazingly similar 
to parts of the Brazilian Labor Code, 
which were in turn copied from the 
Charter of Labor of Mussolini’s Italy. 

In practice this decree has been used 
to break unions which are not in sympa- 
they with Peron. In the case of the shoe- 
makers’ union, which has a history of 


’ thirty years activity and which until 


early in 1946 had collective contracts 
with the employers in the industry, but 
which was anti-Peronista, the Secre- 
tariat told the union leaders late in 1945 
that they need not come around any 
more. Their request for reeogrition 
under the Labor Decree was not acted 
upon. Meanwhile, a group of Peronistas 
in the trade, some of whom had been 
thrown out of the union for being em- 
ployers’ agents, organized a rival or- 
ganization, which the Secretariat quickly 
recognized. Then when in March, 1946, 
the old union went to the employers with 
the request that they discuss a new con- 
tract to replace the one which was about 
to expire, the Secretariat stepped in and 
told the union that as an unrecognized 
association it was in no position to ne- 
gotiate a new contract. The Peronista 
union, which up to that point did not 
have a majority of members, thereupon 
entered the picture and negotiated the 
new contract. The old union now has 
only about 20 percent of the workers in 
the trade, and though some employers 
still deal with it, the Government is 
bringing considerable pressure to bear 
to stop this. 

Previously collective contracts were 
something Which were negotiated be- 
tween workers and employers without 
the intervention of the Government, ex- 
cept in case of a collapse of negotiations, 
but now the Secretariat intervenes from 
the very start. This writer has seen a 
note signed by the local delegate of the 
Secretariat of Labor in Mendoza, giving 
a union permission to open negotiations 


with the employers involved for a new 


collective bargaining contract. Yet the 
Peronist labor leaders deny that the 
Government in any way controls the 
trade unions. 


To sum it up,.since Peron became 
Secretary of Labor he has followed a 
program of giving the workers at least 
some advantages in wage rises, better 
working conditions, etc.; and at the same 
time steadily undermining the _ inde- 
pendence of the trade union movement, 
making it completely dependent upon'the 
Government, and now reaching out to 
make it a creature of the State, devoid 
of any independent existence whatso- 


ever. 


CP and Negro Press 


(Continued from Page Five) 


It cannot be bullied or bought, It places 
morals above money and principles above 
dallars.“ The Brotherhood has raised the 
annual wage income of the porters from 
$7,500,000 a year, the amount porters 
received in 1925, to $35,000,000 or more 
in 1946. = papers cannot Reson 
this off. 


Moreover, the mythical revolt of 
porters to the CIO is simply a case of 
the wish being father to the thought. 
Why would the porters who have been 
emancipated from company union slavery 
and given decent wages and one of the 
best contracts in the railroad industry, 
leave the Brotherhood affiliated with the 
AFL and go into the CIO? 

Thus, the Brotherhood is not dis- 
turbed by the talk about porters leaving 
the Brotherhood, because of the $25 tax 
and its joining fees and monthly mem- 
bership dues. Deeds, not words, count. 
The fact: is, over 90 percent of the 
porters have already paid the $25 tax. 
What is the Negro press squawking 
about? Why wouldn’t porters pay the 
tax? The Brotherhood raised the mini- 
mum monthly wage of the porters from 
$67.50 in 1925 when the Brotherhood 
was born, to $181.40, minimum monthly 
wage, and reduced the hours from 490 
or more to 240 per month. “A fight is 
now being planned to reduce the monthly 
hours of work from 240 to 180. 

Because the Negro press is economic- 
ally illiterate, selfish and money-hungry, 
Negro workers must create a new Negro 
press of courage and honesty, vision and 


decency. 
* * *” 


AND BILBO SHOULD GET THE 
CIVIL LIBERTIES AWARD! 


@ On January i0, a testimonial dinner 
will be given in honor of Vito Marcan- 
tonio as a “tribute to his consistent and 
staunch devotion to the advancement of 
Social, Economie- and Demoeratic 
Rights.” Sponsoring the party will be 
the New York County Committee of the 
Communist-controlled American Labor 
Party. 

Among those in attendance, along with 
admitted Communists, will be such mem- 
bers of the faithful as Eugene P. Con- 
nolly, Hyman Blumberg, Albert Deutsch 
of PM, Donald Ogden Stewart, A. Clay- 
ton Powell, Dorothy Parker, A. F. 
Whitney, president of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Frainmen, and Rep. Emanuel 


Celler, 


AVC BARS COMMUNISTS 
FROM MEMBERSHIP 

@ A resolution barring Communists 
from membership was unanimously 
adopted by forty delegates from 15 state 
American Veterans committee chapters 
in Wisconsin. 

Instead of proposing a cash bonus the 
delegates urged the state legislature to 
provide increased ‘aid to veterans in the 


SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Meeting of the National Executive 
sub-committees of the S.D.F. and S.P. 
will take place on Saturday, January 18, 
at the Rand School, New York City, and 
will most likely be extended to Sunday, 
January 19... . August Claessens, Na- 
tional Secretary, on tour: Chicago, IIL, 
January 9 to 13; Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan- 
mae 14; back in New York, January 15. 

. Micmi Peach, Fla.: Max Rosen, a 
pioneer Socialist, former manager of the. 
Brownsville Labor Lyceum, died here - 
last . week. Los Angeles, Calif.: 
August Claessens spoke at three success- 
ful meetings here last week. 
NEW YORK CITY 

City Central Committee meeting Wed- 
nesday, January 15, 8:30 p. m... . City 
Executive Committee meeting Wednes- 
day, January 15,7 p.m... . Elias Tartak 
speaks on “The Purged Writers of Rus- 
sia” (Zoshcbenko, Pasternak, and Achma- 
tova), Friday, January 10, Amalgamated 
Cooperative Houses, Bronx, at 8:30 p. m., 
in the English Room, 7th Building. . . . 
Morris + asuman speaks on “Russia and 
the Veto Power,” at the New Era Club, 
274 E. Broadway, Friday, Jan. 10, at 
8:1’ p. m. ... August Claessens East 
Bronx Branch meets Monday, Jan. 13, 
at 862 E. Tremont Ave., 8:30 p. m., elec- 
tion of officers. . . . Upper West Side 
Branch: Joint meeting with Upper West 
Side Branch of.the Socialist Party, Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 15, 8 p. m., at the home 
of Comrade and Mrs. Adolph Warshow, 
1 West 85th St. ... Branch One, Bronx: 
Jewish Socialist Verhand, installation of 
officers, Sunday, Jan. 12, at 6 p. m., at 
the Workmen’s Circle School, 1581 Wash- 
ington Ave. . . . Cloakmakers Branch, 
J.S.V.: 25th Jubilee of the branch and 
60th Anniversary of Samuel Resnick, 
Rosoff’s Restaurant, Sunday, Jan. 19, 
2 p. m. 








STOP POLITICAL MURDERS 
IN AMERICA! 
Attend 


CARLO TRESCA MEMORIAL 
| MEETING 


‘on Jan. 11, at corner of Fifth Ave. 
‘and 15th St., at 1 P. M., and a second 
| meeting at 9:40 P. M. The political 
‘assassinations of Scottoriggio’ and 
| Tresea must not go unpunished. 

The demonstrators will gather in | 
j the Rand School auditorium, 7 East 
|15th St, at 12:30. In case of rain 
| the meetings will be held there. 
| Speakers: John Finerty, Travers 
;Clement, Luigi Antenini, Nerman 
Thomas, August Bellanca. 


Carlo Tresca 
| Memorial Committee. 
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form of education, on the job training, 
insurance, etc. x 

Other actions: supported state rent 
control and fair employment practice 
bills and urged increases in educational 
subsistence benefits under the GI bill of 
rights. . 





YOUR UNION FLORIST} 
Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


ERUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 
With Fresh Fruits, Candies, Nuts 
Preserves, “etc. 


NOVELTY BASKETS 
Filled 
With Candies. Nuts. Preserves, ete. 








ONE DOLLAR 
PAYS FOR 


$1000.00 


WORTH OF HULSEMHULD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 
PROTECT YOUR HOME 
We Are the Only S—onetee 

Fire Insurance Society Owned 

and Operated by Workingmen. 
Since 1872 

BRANCHES ALL OVER 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAI 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. — 


4 deposit of 90 cents fo: every $104 

of tmsurance te required. 

. Thin depoalt ts returnable whenever 
a member withdraws. 


For further intormatien 
apply to he Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 

New York City ; 
Telephone REgent 4-2432 
Ask tor booklet L 62. 


















































Twilight of Empire 


HE recent outburst of fighting in French Indo- 

China emphasizes the twilight phase into which 

old-fashioned imperialjsm has entered through- 
out the world. Whatever may be the military out- 
come of the fighting, the political result is, almost 
certain to be compromise, not unconditional sur- 
render and restoration of the prewar autocratic 
French administration of this large, rich country in 
southeastern Asia. 

It is ironical tragedy that a Frtnch Socialist Cabinet 
in which Leon Blum is Prime Minister and Marius 
Moutet is Minister of Overseas France has felt 
obliged to authorize the resort to force in Indo-China. 
The anti-imperialism of the French Socialist Party 
is sincere and deep-rooted. I talked with Moutet when 
I was in Paris last summer in the Overseas Ministry 
on the Rue Oudinot, and | carried. away the im- 
pression that here was a man who was very definitely 
in favor of a new deal, and a square deal, for the 
Oriental and African peoples in the French Empire. 

Moutet was especially emphatic in announcing his 
determination to end forced labor under any pretext, 
even though old colonial hands insist that necessary 
work cannot be extracted from some of the more 
primitive Africans. without compulsion. Discussing 
Indo-China, the Minister welcomed the agreement of 
March, 1946, which provided that Indo-China should 
be transformed from a colony into an integral part 
of the French Union, with full self-government. 

At the same time he gave a frank picture of some 
of the practical difficulties which might be anticipated 
before the new relationship would be functioning 
smoothly to the satisfaction of both partners. France, 
as he said, was a defeated nation in the Orient, 
because the Vichy administration in Indo-China 
surrendered to the Japanese without a struggle. Conse- 
quently, there had been loss of face, a very important 
consideration in the Far East. 

Moreover, Indo-China is not a homogeneous coun- 
try. Many of the people in the richer, southern part 
of the country, known as Cochin-China, are hesitant 
to throw in their political lot with the poorer North, 
where the strength of the nationalist Viet Nam move- 
ment is to be found. In the southwest is the pro- 
tected kingdom of Cambodia, and in the West is the 
wild tribal area of Laos; and both these regions 
present special problems. One finds in Indo-China, 
with its population of 25,000,000 and its area half 

~ again as large as France, some of the difficulties of 
India, on a smcller scale. ; 

If Moutet is now convinced, as is reported in 
despatches from Indo-China, that a military decision 
must be sovght, I am inclined to believe that the 
responsibility for the recent flare-up of fighting is 
on the Viet Nam side, The Overseas Minister is not 
the kind of man who would lend himself to any act 
of imperialist aggression. 

Along with the friction that always accompanies 
the transition from colonial status to self-government, 
there are two special reasons why some of the Indo- 
Chinese extremists may have forced the pace, There 
have been suggestions in reports from Indo-China 
that the official leader of the Viet Nam forces, a 
Moscow-trained Annamité named Ho Chi Minh, has 
been pushed aside by a more extreme group in his 
following. There is also the possibility that Ho Chi 
Minh is acting under orders from Mostow, and that 
the purpose of the uprising is to embarrass the Blum 
Cabinet and also to draw out of France General 
Jacques Philippe Leclerc and some of the most re- 


liable French troops. 
* tt % 


I: the French Communists propose to exploit their 
electoral gains in order to carry out a semi-legal or 
illegal coup de’etat in France, Leclerc, a popular, 
hard-hitting military leader with considerable per- 
sonal popularity, is a man whom they would like to 
have out of the way. Perhaps the course of events 
after the Blum Cabinet resigns to make way for 
one (if it can be formed) which will command a 
parliamentary majority will throw more light on the 
Communists’ immediate objectives. When a totali- 
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Where the News Ends 


— By William Henry Chamberlin — on 


_and high tariffs the cheaper competing products of 








tarian party in any country controls the trade unions, 
some important Ministries and almost 30 percent of 
the votes Which are cast-in national elections, the 
political barometer is set for Storm. 

I visited Indo-China twice, in 1937 and in 1959. 
It is an extremely colorful country and rather off the 
beaten track of world cruises. I have never seen 
such an abundance and variety of brightly plumaged 
birds as during a trip through Cambodia. As its 
name implies, the country is a meeting-place of 
Indian and Chinese cultural influences, with the 
Chinese influence predominant in the North, the 
Indian in the Southwest. 

The Indo-Chinese population certainly had legiti- 
mate grievances. Illiteracy was high, wages were low, 
there was little self-government, even on the lower 
levels, and the French ran the colony on rather 
narrow mercantilist lines, flooding it with expensive 
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French luxury goads and keeping out through quotas 4 





other countries. On my last visit to Indo-China [— 
missed a boat because | listened too-long to the in- % 
dictment of French administrative methods by an © 
educated Annamite, who held up the American policy 
in the Philippines as a shining contrasted example. 

The experience of, Indo-China since the end of the > 
war is only one of meny proofs that western im- | 
petialism in the Orient has reached its twilight stave, © 
and is on the way out. The biggest colonial powers— 7 
Britain, France and thé Netherlands—are all recon- 
ciled to liquidating their empires in the old form, | 
The only imperialism today that is aggressive and ” 
on the march is in Moscow, as the Soviet feat «f 7 
annexing territory inhabited by 25,000,000 peo te 
and bringing over 100,000,000 more under effective ~ 
political domination would show. 

But it would be utopian to expect that new federa- 
tive relations, -based on native self-government, con 4 
be established without periodic flare-ups. Adjust- 
ments between peoples of differing races and col 1s — 
and political and cultural traditions are often difiult. 
And, although it would be inaccurate to attribute 
the widespread groundswell of Oriental discontent 
with the white man’s rule to Communism, one would 
be blind not to recognize the presence of Moscow 
agents among the genuine nationalist leaders. The 
Moscow agents, one may be sure, will do anything 
ut pour oil on troubled waters. 



























An Editorial— 


A Niece Man and a Great Crisis 


ARRY S. TRUMAN has turned out to be the 
H great pacificator of our time. - The news- 

papers carried pictures of the President 
pausing in the delivery of his address to Congress 
to receive the applause of Senator Vandenberg. The 
whole affair turned out to be a delightfully agreeable 
one. Words were softened and tempers assuaged. In 
the comment that followed, Republicans showed more 
enthusiasm than Democrats, 

The world, as viewed by the President, looked not 
too bad. The national income is high. There are at 
the moment no troublesome strikes. War controls 
are being removed and private industry is getting into 
its stride.. A series of treaties are ready for signature. 
The only cloud ‘on the horizon is the threat “that 
prices might be raised” a bit too high. 

The Constitution provides that the President “shall 
from time to time give to the Congress information 


. on the state of the union.” As description of the 


present state of our union the President’s solemn 
address to the 80th Congress is a piece of involuntary 
falsification. Tons of newsprint have been devoted 
to explanation of the strategic motives which underlie 
this performance. It may be that from some points 
of view the President was justified in adopting his 
compromising approach. It may, in some respects, 
lead to favorable and constructive results. 

But it should be recorded that, from the point of 
view of the American public, this is a dangerous 
performance. At a crucial moment ‘in our history, 
the people and the Congress have been misinformed 
about the state of their affairs. The actual. lay of 
the land has been concealed. The notion is fostered 
that no. great danger threatens and that no extraor- 


dinary effort is required. 
% oF & 


Actvatty, not one of the great postwar prob- 
lems has been solved. The inflation which we have 
feared is now upon us. The Republican Congress can 
be expected to do nothing to reverse the trend. No 






one knows how far down the road deflation and de- — 
pression await us. But that they lie somewhere ahead, 
no reasonable person doubts. The New Deal pro- 
gram which the President recommended a year ago | 
is still on file Nothing has been done, to implement — 
the full employment law. _ All effective plans to 
furnish homes for veterans have gone into the dis- 
card. The minimum wage law is still under discus« 
sion. So is the Wagner-Dingell health bill. Nothing 
has been done about a permanent FEPC. The whole 7 
list of measures conceived with the purpose-of put+ ‘ 
ting our “economy on a steady, going basis either 
remain to be passed or have been passed in weakened 7 
and ineffective forms. 4 

And the fate of the world is dependent upon the | 
stability of the American economy. Despite all the 7 
good intentions embodied in the United Nations effort, 
the world is rent by the struggle of democratic and 
dictatorial forces. Victory for democracy~ depends | 
upon the consistent carrying out by this country of © 
a dynamic and liberal foreign policy. Without our 
active support the- non-Communist forces of Europe 
and Asia cannot win, The struggle will reach its | 
crisis during the coming year while the treaty with | 
Germany is being drawn up. 

Victory in the world conflict demands much more” 
than diplomatic firmness and military preparedness. 7 
It depends basically upon our economic stability. | 
The democracies of western Europe are trembling — 
at the thought of what will happen to them if America” 
goes into an economic tailspin. Never in our history 7 
has the fate of mankind depended to an equal degree * 
upon the- stability of American economic and pds. 
litical life. 

Of all of this there is in the President’s calm and } 
friendly message hardly a hint. And there is lacking” 
—most of all—any appeal either to the people or ~ 
their Congress to rise to their opportunity. The head 
of the nation is like a ship’s captain who at the 
height of a storm calmly walks the deck and hopes to 
summon fair weather by means of fair talk. q 
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